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Guides to CHRISTIAN LIVING 


HE week day church school represents one of the significant efforts of the church to make its work more effective. 
While there has been less active promotion of the movement during the past few years than during its early 
history, there probably are more centers today maintaining week day religious education than ever before. A 


recent survey credits 383 communities with having such schools, enrolling a total of 272,210 pupils. 
problem of adequate curriculum is one constantly faced by the leaders of week day schools. 


The 


As a contribution to 


the solution of this problem, The Abingdon Press has launched a new venture in curriculum-materials under the 
editorship of Professor Paul H. Vieth of Yale University, to be known as Guides to Christian Living. These 
materials are being prepared to meet the following criteria, which.in the judgment of the publishers are essential 


to adequate curricula for week day schools: 


(1) They are unmistakably religious, dealing with everyday 
questions and problems of children, but not in such a manner as 
to duplicate the character education given in the public schools. 


(2) They are developed on the basis of the best educational 
theory. 


The point of view which prevails in these materials 


(1) Effective religious education should influence conduct 
and character toward more wholesome Christian living.. The 
question constantly to be asked is, “How will the pupil think and 
act differently because of this?” 

(2) The curriculum consists of a body of living experience 
which has been originated, directed, enriched through the inter- 
action of the learner, his life experience, his teacher, and the 
teaching material. Teaching. material is important only aS ib 
takes its proper place in this total experience, and helps to 
promote it. 


The organization of this series is by groups of two grades each. Two courses of approxi- 
mately equal difficulty are provided for each of the following groups: Grades one-two, grades 
three-four, grades five-six, grades seven-eight, lower high school, upper high school. 


First-Second Grades—Ages 6-7. 


Courses in preparation by Miss Ethel L. Smither and Miss 
Jessie Dell Crawford. - Ready fall, 1937, and fall, 1938, respec- 
tively. 


Third-Fourth Grades—Ages 8-9. 


EXPLORING OUR NEIGHBORHOOD by Mrs. Mildred 
Moody Eakin. The aim is to help third and fourth grade boys 
and girls to live more happily and more 
usefully through aiding them in a dis- 
covery of their relation to other persons 
and things and the general interrelated- 
ness of life. Ready fall, 1936. 

Second Course in preparation by Miss 
Sarah Green. 


Fifth-Sixth Grades—Ages 10-11. 


RICHES TO SHARE by Mrs. Alice 
Bartow Hobensack. This is a unit on 
stewardship in its larger meaning. The 
second half will be announced later. 
Ready January 1, 1937. 


Second Course in preparation by Miss Mildred Magnuson. 


What Boys and Girls 
Are-Asking 


FUPIL'S WORK BOOK 


WOLE DEwARDo® 


+ THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Seventh-Eighth Grades—Ages 12-13. 


WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS ARE ASKING by Miss Lucile 
Desjardins. The aim of this unit is to help guide seventh- 
eighth grade pupils through their religious Beraecilics into a 


reasonable and constructive faith which will prove dynamic - 


and satisfying in a changing world environment. 
August 1; 1936. Teachers’ manual, cloth, net, 
manual, paper, net, 25c. 


Second Course in preparation by Miss Lillian White. 


Published 
$1.00. Pupils’ 


(3). They provide for correlation with the pupil’s educational 
experience in home, school and church. 

(4) The content is not sectarian in character. 

(5) They provide for inexpensive working materials for the 
pupil, in addition to the rich and comprehensive teachers’ 
manuals. 


may be summarized briefly: 


(3) It is not to be expected that all teaching can be related 
directly to immediate conduct problems or traced into im- 
mediately modified action. 

(4) Character emerges principally in situations where the 
response is not automatic or externally controlled but where 
personal judgment, choice, self-determination are active. 

(5) The teacher is the most important factor in curriculum 
making. Good materials should provide an abundance of sug- 
gestions and resources, but should not block the teacher’s own 
creative art. 


Lower High School—Grades 9-10. 


YOUR WORLD AND HOW TO 

LIVE IN IT by Harold B. Hunting. 
This unit is aimed at the cultivation 
of Christian personality through a 
better understanding of the world in 
which the pupils live and helpful func- 
tioning therein. 
Second Course in Preparation by Miss 

Thelma D. Diener. 

Upper High School—Grades 11-12. 

PREPARING FOR A LIFE WORK by Harry Thomas 
Stock. As the title implies, this course provides for an ex- 
ploration of the meaning of life work and the selection of an 
occupation or a profession under Christian guidance. This 
course provides one-half year. Second half-year to be an- 
nounced later. Ready fall, 1936. 

Second Course in preparation by Thomas A. Tripp. 


Guides to Christian Leadership 
Pau. H. Vieru, Editor 
For the leader, the following books are recommended 
to assist him in his preparation for service: 
Teaching Religion Today, George Herbert Betts...... $1.25 
Leadership Education in the Church, Forrest L. Knapp. $1.25 
Young People’s Method in the Church, Percy R. 


Hayward and Roy A. Burlehart...... ces eee nade $1.50 
A Life and A Living, Harry Thomas Stock.......... >. $1.00 
Guiding Individual Growth, Roy A. Burkhart.......... $1.25 
The Purpose and Program of the Church, Albert W. 
Beaven (Ready fall, 1936.) 
Highways of the Spirit, Dwight J. Bradley............ $ .35 
Our Community and the Christian Ideal, Eugene W. 
SHrigl ey F508 5c veces alan dseieaks Ge Ree eee eer ee $ .40 
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When They Return from Camp 


See the complaint is made by pastors and others 
that camps do their young people no good or even spoil 
them for church work. In other cases, young people them- 
selves complain that they are not permitted to use what they 
get. And in still other instances, there is great enthusiasm 
on the part of local church adults and their young people for 
the camp program and its contribution to their church activi- 
ties. 

What makes the difference? The difference is undoubted- 
ly sometimes due to the young people, but too frequently it 
is due to the adults. One associate minister uses a procedure 
which can be commended to every local church youth leader. 
His church this year is sending altogether fifteen or twenty 
young people to summer camps, providing part of the cost 
out of its own budget. He says that when the young people 
return he has an individual conference with each one. The 
young people come back full of ideas as to what might be 
done in the church. Many of the ideas he has already thought 
of, but he keeps that a secret. His whole attitude just so far 
as possible is this: ““That is a fine suggestion. We can work it 
out, can’t we? How do you think we had better go at it?” 

Certainly some ideas with which young people return 
from camp must be modified or even rejected completely, 
but the approach ought to be constructive, and just so far as 
possible the new enthusiasms and understandings should be 
utilized. Many adults who have not been in camp must 
realize that they themselves need to grow and they have no 
right always to hold young people back to their own stage 
of development. 


Why Some Newspapers Ex- 
clude Liquor Advertising 


HE American Business Men’s Research Foundation of 
il Bre has recently completed a study of why, despite 
the flood of liquor propaganda, many influential daily news- 
papers steadfastly ban from their columns beverage alcohol 
advertising. 

It may surprise some readers to learn that this Foundation 
discovered that the reasons given by newspapers for adhering 
to the policy of rejecting the advertisements of brewers and 
distillers “were by no means solely those of morals or social 
welfare, but even more definitely those of commercial bene- 
fits from more and higher-class legitimate advertising and 
increasing circulation due to popular acceptance of the 
policy.” 

A prominent publisher stated: “We are convinced that it 
is good business mot to carry liquor advertising in competi- 
tion to merchandise advertised in our columns.” Another 
publisher commented : “Our policy in refusing liquor adver- 
tising is an aid in obtaining other business.’”’ A daily news- 
paper serving a community of more than 500,000 population 
wrote: “Altogether we are very well satisfied with our deci- 


sion last year to refuse advertising of alcoholic beverages 
and haven't the slightest thought of changing.” This pub- 
lisher believes that he has turned down in the past year from 
$50,000 to $60,000 worth of liquor advertising. Yet, he 
stated: ‘““We have had very substantial circulation and ad- 
vertising gains and feel that our liquor policy has definitely 
contributed to the former.” 

Frank E. Gannett, who publishes a group of nineteen 
daily newspapers in prominent cities in New York, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, and Illinois with an aggregate circula- 
tion of approximately 600,000, has a more comprehensive 
and clearly defined policy of rejecting liquor advertising, 
which the Foundation summarized as follows: 


Believing that the use of alcoholic beverages is harmful both 
to the individual and society, I cannot consistently accept beer 
and liquor advertising in my newspapers. It is probably the 
most potent force today in changing habits and points of view 
as well as in the selling of goods and services. 

It seems to me, further, that the prevalent type of desire- 
creating advertising for liquor is as stupid as it is anti-social. 
I mean stupid from the point of viéw ‘of persons who profess 
to believe that temperance and not prohibition is the way to 
deal with the liquor problem. 

If the liquor interests were wise—and_they never have been 
wise—they would content themselves with factual advertise- 
ments appealing only to persons who drink. 

But hardly was repeal in effect before all the scientifically 
developed advertising appeals of sex, ambition, popularity, 
health, color, and humor were being used not only to increase 
their consumption of liquor on the part of persons who now 
drink, but to induce others, particularly women, to become 
tipplers. 

We feel that a paper that goes into the home should be fit 
for the home. We don’t believe that parents in the home who 
take a paper would like to see their favorite paper filled with 
appeals for consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

We feel that no progress will ever be made against the liquor 
traffic until advertising of liquor is prohibited and promotion of 
the business is checked effectively. 


The Foundation survey indicates how complex is the 
problem of the control of liquor advertising, but it shows 
also that the forces of righteousness have powerful allies in 
combating the liquor traffic in one of its most venomous and 
dangerous activities. The refusal of newspapers to accept 
liquor advertising is an effective form of mass education. 


AL Christian Economic Order 


HEN setting out to develop a Christian social order, 
We do not go far until we discover that one of the most, 
if not the most, controversial problems to deal with is that 
of economics. One of the reasons for this is that even sincere 
Christians have not agreed on basic matters related to the 
problem. 

The commission on “Building a Christian Economic 
Order” of the Christian Youth Conference of North Amer- 
ica said this: 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done”—with this prayer of 
Jesus burning in our hearts, we as Christian youth of North 


America dedicate ourselves to the building of a Christian eco- 
nomic order which shall have these fundamental characteristics: 


abundance, security, leisure, justice, equality, fellowship, co- 
operation, peace, freedom, and worship. 


There is a list of basic characteristics! If the list were 
to be studied by a larger number of Christian students of 
economic problems, it undoubtedly would be modified to 
some extent, perhaps lengthened, and elaborated, but this 
list would make a good beginning point for a consideration 
of what would constitute a Christian economic order. It 
would be fine for study by a local church group of young 
people or adults under circumstances such that every mem- 
ber of the group could express his point of view and such 
that the thinking of able students in this field could be con- 
veniently and extensively utilized. 

A local church group might, for example, study the sug- 
gested characteristic of abundance. There would be some 
difference of opinion as to just how hard we should work 
toward the achievement of the goal of abundance in material 
goods. There would be some very consecrated Christians, 
perhaps, who would say that this is not a very worthy goal 
(certainly no person who himself has an abundance could 
object to it, however! ). Others would say that it is essen- 
tial to the fullest Christian living for all persons to have the 
essentials in material goods which would constitute abun- 
dance. 

Cooperation is another suggested characteristic which de- 
serves long and thoughtful study. If the members of any 
group should agree that cooperation is an essential charac- 
teristic of a Christian economic order, they would be led 
immediately into a consideration of the problem of compe- 
tition as it now exists and an evaluation of it in light of the 
Christian ideal. 

Freedom is something that everyone desires, but what are 
its limitations? What are the essentials of it? What is the 
relation of economic systems to freedom ? 

These are just a few briefly stated illustrations of ap- 
proaches to the fundamental question of the qualities of a 
Christian economic order, but they may serve to point out 
possibilities for study by Christian groups. Too often sin- 
cere Christians divide on secondary questions regarding the 
economic order before they have even begun to consider 
primary questions. 


~ Moral Courage 


I po nor smoke. I don’t like it. I never have smoked. But 
if you were to ask several of my friends, they probably 
would tell you that I do smoke. I do not like to be a prude, 
so whenever anyone offers me a cigarette, I say, ‘Not now, 
thank you.’”” This is from a statement by a woman of about 
fifty years of age who is employed in the office of a Christian 
organization. She was just casually discussing the problem 


of smoking with an acquaintance and thus explained her own . 


practice. 

A conversation was overheard between a man and woman 
in the club car of a railway train. The man was evidently a 
military officer who had wide experience, a man of about 
forty years of age. The woman was of college age, but she, 
too, evidently had “been around.” Her parents were evident- 
ly fairly well-to-do and had made it possible for her to travel 
and to associate even with a baron. Obviously, she had been 
in rather “high society.” In the course of the conversation, 
the man asked her whether she would care for a glass of 
wine. Her immediate reply was, “No, thank you. I’m on the 
water wagon—permanently.” There was an emphasis in the 
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word “permanently” which left no question as to her posi- 
tion. There was an embarrassing lull in the conversation 
which was broken by her, and the discussion quickly changed 


to other subjects. 
About Words 


BOUT sixty years ago a boy from a remote community 
A in the southern mountains was converted in a revival 
meeting and decided to. become a preacher. This eventually 
meant his leaving his home and going to a school which was 
not far in miles from his.old home, but very far in its ways 
of living, and especially in its ways of speech. 

Because he meant to be a minister, this boy was from the 
first very much interested in improving his ways of speaking. 
He joined a literary society and was active as a debater. 
And as he learned, he immediately practiced. 

When he went home the first summer and succeeding 
summers, he came in for a good deal of raillery because of 
the change in his way of talking. In spite of the fact that he 
was inclined to be self-conscious and self-distrustful, this 
was a matter in which he felt such a degree of conviction 
that he persisted in spite of all obstacles, pronouncing his 
words in the way he had found to be correct, and using the 
right grammatical forms. In the course of time hardly a 
trace of his old speech habits remained. In every essential, 
his speech had become a new creation. 

This sort of progress may represent a moral triumph of 
no small proportions. Most of us have at one time or an- 
other made a real effort to improve our speech, but there are 
limits beyond which we do not have the courage to go. These 
limits are usually imposed by the standards of the people 
around us—we must at all costs avoid being thought af- 
fected! And what an abysmal sense of insecurity it gives to 
feel that some phrase you have employed in a moment of 
enthusiasm without being absolutely sure of your ground 
has been used out of place and is resulting in raised eyebrows 
on the part of your hearers! ; 

Far better, however, to use the wrong phrase occasionally 
than never to venture at all. And what a satisfaction there 
is in learning to use out-of-the-ordinary words and feeling 
at ease with them, and how stimulating it is to hear other 
people do so! 

“Your speech betrays you,” said a maid to a frightened 
Galilean. Our speech is likely to betray the part of the globe 
from which we come, and it is said that the initiated in such 
matters can also tell from our speech from what part of the 
world, even from what states, our parents come. It betrays 
something about our general reading and the care with 
which we listen to the sermons and lectures we hear; it be- 
trays a good deal about our habits of carefulness and ac- 
curacy. Most of all, it tells whether we are of the select 


company in which words have a special value, to which be-- 


long all those who feel “the urgency of the necessary word.” 
One modern poet has said that God in his goodness has 
devised many beautiful things, 


But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


Fellow enthusiasts will pardon the overstatement. It is 
true that words must have experience behind them in order 
to have reality ; it is also true that the fitting word can inter- 
pret experience to ourselves and to others. 

Let us pluck up our courage and improve our yocabu- 
laries. 
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Abraham, The Friend of God 


By Frank S. Mrap* 


E ARE the heirs of all the men and movements 

that have ever been, since time began. In each of 

us ‘is truth and error; in the breast of Everyman 
is a devil and a saint, a little of Judas the Disbeliever, some- 
thing of Nicodemus the Wonderer, much of Abraham the 
Believer and the Friend of God. At least, those of us who 
think of life and living as a pilgrimage, as a journey up to 
God, like to think that Abraham is more in us than the 
traitor or the knight of semi-darkness. We long to count 
ourselves, with Abraham, as friends of God, to stand with 
him in the Almighty’s love and favor. 

Look well upon this Abraham, if this be the goal of your 
soul’s quest, the desirable mountain-peak of your religious 
experience ; look long, for he is the first in Scripture to be 
called God’s Friend. Abraham stood at the beginning of 
things, at the headwaters of a great people and a famous 
faith. Father, we call him: Father Abraham. The sire. The 
pioneer. The model. Why is he model? What was there 
in Abraham that lifts him above the rank and file, an Ever- 
est of a man? What made him God’s Friend? What need 
we of his experience, to set us nearer God? 

Paul has the word for it, the reason under all. Paul says 
that Abraham “went out, not knowing whither he went.” 
He rescued faith from the prison house of creed, custom, 
and ceremonial and made it an adventure, a comradery with 
God. That was an achievement in his day, for his day 
was dark, cruel, primitive. He lived in Ur, the urban center 
of an untamed land, the shrine 
of the moon-god Sin. Few men 
ventured far from Ur; there 
were thieves, rogues, murderers 
abroad. Fewer still dared desert 
the altars of Sin and Sin’s fel- 
low-deities, to search for other, 
better gods; that was also dan- 
gerous. The strong man armed 
himself, defended himself and 
his flocks, let well enough alone, 
made the best of his pagan dark- 
ness. But not Abraham, in whose 
heart raged the discontent di- 
vine; he heard another, better 
God commanding him: “Get 
thee out of thy country and from 
thy kindred and from thy fa- 
ther’s house, unto a land I shall 
shew thee.’’ And he went, not 
knowing where he went, nor 
how he should survive the perils 
of the road. The fact that he got 
through to Canaan is history; 
the fact that he ever started at 
all is a challenge to every man 
who say he loves the Lord. 


* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial 
staff member of the Christian Herald. 
Author of The March of Eleven Men, 
250 Bible Biographies, and See These 
Banners Go. 
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ABRAHAM LEAVING Homer 


Say it again, slowly: in Abraham, faith becomes an ad- 
venture. God sent him to teach us that faith is not blind 
kneeling at old altars, however satisfying they may be, but 
rather a riding abroad in the name of the God whose al- 
tars are the hearts of men, to build his nobler kingdom in 
a nobler world. That is Abraham’s lesson; we have hardly 
learned it. Millions now living think of religion as some- 
thing locked up in the church, taken out and dusted off on 
Sunday, and put away again. We build cathedrals and in 
them murmur creeds we little understand and subscribe 
(when we can) to “the work in Borneo,” and then go away 
from there into a world in which we find Christ crucified 
afresh at every crossroads. Father Abraham could never 
have done that. How dare we? How dare we worship a 
Prince of Peace, and give ourselves to kill and be killed in 
the shambles of modern war? How dare we repeat his 
words, “Suffer the little children to come unto me.. .” 
and talk of the abundant life for childhood while children 
wither and die in tenement, mill, and shop, like rose buds 
dipped in molten steel? Warden Lawes told the writer, not 
too long ago, that ninety-seven per cent of the men in Sing 
Sing were church men. What is wrong here? Can it be 
that we have been content merely to repeat the commands 
of God, and failed to go anywhere with them, as Abraham 
went? We are told to go: “Go ye... !” Just as Abraham 
is mankind-on-the-march (erring, stumbling, groping, hop- 
ing mankind), so Christianity is love-on-the-march against 
the selfsame sins that blighted 
the world of Abraham: against 
lust and greed and godlessness 
and fear. It is good to sing in 
church, “The kingdom is com- 
ing, the kingdom is coming!”’ It 
is better to understand that the 
kingdom cannot come until we 
go, until we look with Abraham 
“for a city whose builder and 
maker is God.’ We must be- 
come as future-minded as this, 
if we expect such a city ever to 
be built. 

Nor is Abraham’s message 
purely social. There is something 
terribly personal about it. He 
hoped for little and gave all he 
had. The only piece of land he 
ever really owned or asked for 
was that tiny parcel of earth on 
which he made his tomb. He 
gave to Lot the sweet green pas- 
tures of the Jordan Valley, 
which he might have kept for 
himself. (Poor Lot! His land 
undid him.) He wanted no 
laurels and no laud; he wanted 
not to be called Great by his 
fellows, while he lived; he sac- 


(Continued on page 40) 


Lakeside, 1936 


A Brief Report of the Christian Youth Conference 
of North America 


By Harotp I. Donnetiy* 


HAT really happened at Lakeside? How sig- 

nificant was the Christian Youth Conference?” 

These questions, frequently asked by interested 
leaders, are difficult to answer. The true significance of 
the Conference will appear in the months ahead. But even 
within the Conference itself there were certain elements 
which are significant for the future. 

In the first place, the delegates themselves were signifi- 
cant. A leader, watching them arrive, said, “I have never 
before seen such a fine looking, eager group of youth in 
all my conference experience.” These young people were 
leaders, carefully selected by their denominations and agen- 
cies, and they were gathering to strengthen in whatever 
way they could the forces of Christ. They came with high 
purpose and at real sacrifice. One boy rode a bicycle from 
Vermont. Two boys hitch-hiked from California. Others 
crowded into cars and buses. Come they did, 931 young 
people and adult leaders, representing nearly every state 
in the Union and many of the Provinces of Canada. Sev- 
enty-one denominations and other agencies contributed their 
quotas. And the enthusiasm of the beginning continued and 
grew as they worked and played together during the Con- 
ference days. 

And the program was significant. Planned by a com- 
mittee of youth and adult leaders, the program was well- 
balanced in variety of activities and in presentation of vary- 
ing points of view. Usually there were two addresses each 
day—morning and evening—on themes directly related to 
the work of the commissions. Their richness and variety is 
evident from a listing of the speakers: Clarence W. Cran- 
ford, J. Stitt Wilson, T. Z. Koo, Toyohiko Kagawa, Kirby 
Page, Roswell P. Barnes, Mrs. Induk Pak, and Taliaferro 
Thompson. Some of the most effective presentations were 
made by young people: Martin Harvey, William Genné, 
Art Casaday, Hayes Beall, and Juanita Jackson. The major 
work of the Conference, however, was done. in the ten 
commissions which cover the field of the United Christian 
Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World.” Each commission was allotted a total of ten work- 

* Professor of Christian Education, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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ing hours during the first three days of the Conference. 
Youth and adult leaders worked together to discover in 
each area what special points of emphasis the movement 
should make during these next months and what specific 
procedures might be suggested for making effective these 
emphases in the building of a new world. Nor did the 
program forget that in this enterprise the guiding power 
must come from God. Group worship was carefully planned 
and a time was set aside for personal worship in the Morn- 
ing Watch. 

A third significant element was the thoughtful and sane 
attitude of the deliberative sessions of the Conference. Each 
commission reported the results of its work to the Con- 
ference and the delegates expressed their judgment on its 
suggestions. ‘The vote was counted—affirmative, negative, 
and not voting. A reading of these recorded votes is a-clear 
indication of the thoughtfulness of the group. Here were 
young people trying to discover the Christian answer to 
complex and difficult problems and willing to recognize 
honest differences of opinion. But they were not willing 
to be stampeded into hasty actions. It is impossible here 
to give any indication of the reports from commissions 
or of the Conference action regarding them. These are 
available in the printed report of the Conference, which 
may be secured from the office of the Joint Committee 
on the United Youth Program, 203 North Wabash, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. (Twenty-five cents per copy.) 

In the fourth place, the sense of fellowship was signifi- 
cant. Barriers of race, class, color, and creed disappeared 
in common loyalty to the great Leader. Differences, of 
course, were recognized, but these made no difference in 
the fellowship except as each tried to understand the oth- 
er’s point of view. Playing together, under the leadership 
of Lynn Rohrbough, working together in committees and 
commissions, living together in all normal relationships, 
the sense of fellowship strengthened with the days. Its 
highest expressions came in the closing service of Com- 
munion, where all joined in the fellowship-rite of the Lord’s 
Supper as each dedicated himself anew to Christ and to 
his cause. Those who administered and served the Com- 
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Religious Education Week as Celebration 


By Frank GREBE* 


ELEBRATION is vital to religious life. At its best 
it is the basis of much of the church’s ritual and 
form. It is intelligent and grateful remembering. 

In community life celebration lifts life from a monotone of 
existence to crescendos of varying experiences. Celebration 
heightens anticipation; it enriches memory. It combines the 
backward glance of thanksgiving and the forward look of 
expectancy. It recognizes the results of the past and plans 
for progress in the future. 


PuRPOSE OF CELEBRATION 


Celebration uniquely draws together feeling and think- 

ing—the emotional realm and the rational realm. The cele- 
bration of Holy Communion seeks to create in the com- 
municant a renewed appreciation of Christ’s redemptive 
power, an honest evaluation of one’s own Shortcomings, 
and a renewed desire to be more worthy of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. In the secular world, a true celebration of the anni- 
versary of Armistice Day would combine a sincere feeling 
of gratitude for those who died for an idea or ideal (emo- 
tional) with a concrete effort to formulate a plan where- 
by such a loss of life will not occur again (rationaliza- 
tion). 
Celebration in the teaching area of the church may be con- 
cerned with either the spiritual or secular aspects of life. In 
the religious educational program of the church, there should 
be frequent occasions, for genuine celebration. Worship serv- 
ices in each department of the church school should be cele- 
brations—not routine repetition of a monotonous order of 
singing, reading, listening to stories, and automatic praying. 
The spirit of celebration does not rest upon a group of per- 
sons merely because the name of the meeting is changed from 
“opening exercises” to ““worship services.” 

Aside from the realm of worship, celebration may be used 
as a definite aid in the elevation of the teaching work of the 
church. It may be legitimately used as a means of obtaining 
definite goals in religious education. Celebration may be 
used to: 


1. Create a more effective degree of cooperation between 
the home and the church school; 

2. Appraise the work done within the church school; 

3. Formulate plans whereby parents and teachers may be- 
come better equipped to do their work; 

4. Bring about indirect, and perhaps most effective, teaching 
within the church. 


Because human beings think in terms of repetition and 
respond readily to situations which appear identical in form, 
habit plays an important role in celebration. For this reason, 
there is a definite value in presenting occasions for this type 
of celebration at approximately the same time each year. 
Moreover, such a program, given the name of Religious 
Education Week, accumulates impetus when it acquires a 
definite place in the year’s program. 


‘Types oF ACTIVITIES 


In The Second Church in Newton, Religious Education 
Week is now an established part of the entire educational 
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program of the year.’ This intensive period of attention 
on religious education has usually been placed early in the 
school year for two reasons: first, the attention of the entire 
parish is fixed upon the teaching work of the church just 
as that work is beginning and it is likely to be aided by this 
attention; and second, the teachers may use what help they 
receive in their own teaching throughout the school year. 

The week’s program has varied from year to year accord- 
ing to the demands of the time. Certain types of activity have 
been used repeatedly. Obviously the following list of ac- 
tivities was not used in its entirety in any one week’s pro- 
gram. These activities are included, however, in the hope 
that a wider distribution of churches may find ideas which 
will suggest ways in which to make their Religious Educa- 
tion Week more effective. 

1. Consecration of the teachers and officers. It is ex- 
ceedingly necessary to plan for the spiritual growth of 
church school teachers and officers. It is questionable if a 
man or woman can give that which he does not possess. 
A church should make definite plans to assist the church 
school teachers in the vitalizing of their own personal reli- 
gion. In The Second Church this has been attempted in 
several ways. It seems advisable to make public recognition 
of the teachers early in the year. Moré important, however, 
is the need of consecrating and dedicating the teachers to 
their work. Sometimes this has been done as a part of the 
morning service of worship. On such occasions the director 
has made a public presentation of the members of the staff to 
the minister who has administered a charge to them after 
which he has dedicated them by a short service of prayer. At 
other times a dedication service has been a private and more 
intimate experience, held in one of the small chapels with 
only the minister and the members of the staff present. Usu- 
ally such services have reached a climax in the celebration 
of Holy Communion. This service, when held in the quiet 
of the evening with the hush of the great church adding to 
the significance of all that has been done, has contributed 
deeply to the life of those men and women to whom the 
parents of the community had entrusted their children and 
young people. 

2. The community school. The district council of reli- 
gious education, which includes the city of Newton, con- 
ducts a community school for church school teachers and 
officers. The school, which is accredited by the International 
Council of Religious Education, offers an opportunity for. 
all teachers to improve their teaching. For several years, it 
has been possible to arrange Religious Education Week 
in The Second Church so that the opening night of the 
community school would occur during Religious Education 
Week. By a combined effort in registration and visitation, in- 
creasing interest in the school has developed among the 
teachers. It provides an excellent opportunity for a coopera- 
tive community enterprise. One year twenty-two teachers 
and principals of The Second Church registered and at- 
tended the community school and derived great benefits. 

3.. Parent-teacher meetings. Each year during Religious 
Education Week there has been at least one meeting at the 
church where the parents and the teachers could meet to- 
gether. At some of these meetings a guest speaker has ad- 
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dressed the group. At other times, the group has been 
divided according to the ages of the children in which the 
members of the group were interested. For instance, the 
parents and leaders of the pre-school children would meet 
together, and a nursery school educator would speak on the 
subject, “The Religious Life of a Young Child” ; at the same 
time, the parents and teachers of high school students would 
be in a forum discussing ““The Adolescent’s Social Respon- 
sibility.” 

On other occasions, parents and teachers of the same chil- 
dren have sought out each other and discussed ways whereby 
greater progress might be made with those children or young 
people for whom they were responsible. Exhibits of work, 
books, pictures, maps, models, and drawings have added 
to the visual interest of such meetings. An increasing in- 
terest has been manifested in the type of parent-teacher meet- 
ing which provides for an opportunity to take part instead 
of merely listening. 

4. The work of a special committee. A woman, who was 
then a member of the Committee of Religious Education, de- 
cided that a more effective work in the church school would 
ensue if the parents of the children knew just How they 
might uphold the hands of the church school teachers. As 
a result of this assumption, this woman organized a com- 
mittee of twenty-five women of the parish and asked the 
director of religious education to instruct them in any way 
he chose. The director decided on four specific ways in 
which all parents could help: 

1. Assist the child to be regular in attendance at church 
school; 

2. Assist him to be on time at each session of the school; 

3. Aid and encourage him to complete all assignments; 

4. Help him take to school any materials he would need 
there. 

‘This committee of twenty-five then went into every home 
in which there was a church school pupil. If no one was 
found at home, a signed letter was left explaining the pur- 
pose of the call and asking for help in each of these points. 
The results of this committee’s work were far-reaching and 
of lasting value. 

5. A retreat for young people. During Religious Educa- 
tion Week on several different years, the Friday and Sat- 
urday of the week were reserved for a time of planning by 
the young people of The Second Church. On these days the 
leaders of the group, or the entire group, went to a camp 
or a home on the coast or a cabin in the woods, and there 
followed a program of games and fun, periods of quiet and 
meditation, meetings for planning and program-making. 
These retreats always proved to be exceedingly valuable in 
welding the group into a social unit and allowing an indi- 
vidual to have the rare opportunity of thinking quietly 
about his own life. Moreover, it gave coherence to the 
group’s program for the year. 

6. Home Night. The Committee of Religious Education 
several years ago decided that definite value would result 
from inserting one night in Religious Education Week on 
which no formal activity would be held at the church. Home 
Night has been announced as an occasion for all members 
of the home to discuss the various factors which constitute 
that agency which still wields the greatest influence on the 
child. From year to year various suggestions have been 
made as to how Home Night might best be used. Family 
councils have been described, Professor H. Augustine 
Smith’s “Home Dedication” services have been distributed, 
suggestions for improvement of home life have been made, 
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book lists for homes have been prepared—all these aids have 
been offered in an attempt to cooperate with the parents 
in making the home and the life there a happier and more 
vital experience. 

7. A social evening. Each year in which Religious Edu- 
cation Week has been a part of the fall program of the 
church, a reception for the minister has been held during this 
week. This occasion has always been a happy and an im- 
portant one. In a church which has more than fourteen 
hundred members, considerable effort must be given to the 
integration of the constant stream of new members. A so- 
cial occasion, such as the reception for the minister and his 
wife, serves as an excellent means of introducing many per- 
sons who have not previously known each other. 

8. Teachers’ Calling Night. In many ways this event has 
had by far the most significant results of any activity during 
Religious Education Week. Because Teachers’ Calling 
Night has been previously described in detail in the Inter- 
national Journal (see “Our Teachers Go Visiting,” page 16 
of the October, 1935, issue) it will be treated here as briefly 
as possible. On Teachers’ Calling Night the home of every 
church school pupil is visited by that pupil’s teacher or prin- 
cipal. During the visit the teacher or principal talks to the 
parents about the child‘ in whom all three are interested. 
Thus the téacher is enabled to obtain a more accurate pic- 
ture of the individual pupil. The parents have been im- 
pressed with the business-like approach of the school’s rep- 


resentative. It is a definite effort on the church’s part to take _ 


an active step in cooperating with the parents. The values 


have far exceeded the efforts required to accomplish Teach- 


ers’ Calling Night. 
CoNCLUSION 


The whole idea of Religious Education Week is that of 
celebration. It reflects upon what has been done; it purports 
to improve conditions in the future. Certain types of meet- 


ings seek to acknowledge the work finished thus far. In these _ 


meetings there is an earnest desire to recognize God’s power 
and will. In other services and meetings there isa profound 


entreaty for God’s help in the future. There is embodied — 


in other activities the genuine conviction that finite power 
must be increased and redirected if that power is to be com- 
patible and harmonious with the power of God. 


Records and Reports 


As teachers and officers begin to make their plans for the 
opening of a new church school year in September, they 
should give careful thought to the record and report forms 
used in their school. The International System of Church 
School Records and Reports has been used in a great many. 
church schools since these forms were first issued in 1929. 
If you are not familiar with this complete system of church 
school record and report blanks, you will wish to secure a 
complete sample set at once. 

The A System is intended for large, well-organized 
church schools, while the B System is for smaller. or less 
completely organized schools. Both systems of records in- 
clude registration and permanent record blanks, class record 
and attendance record books, as well as financial and statis- 
tical blanks. 

A complete sample set of the A System sells for 50 cents, 
and a sample set of the B System sells for 25 cents. These 
may be secured from the International Council of Religious 
Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Making the Most of 
Religious Education Week 


By T. T. Sweartncen* 


HE PURPOSE of observing Religious Education 
Week is to point directly and specificially to the need 
.& for religious education in the community, and to chal- 
lenge each local church with a sense of its responsibility both 
for bringing to those who are enrolled in its organizations 
a more worthy program of religious education and for 
reaching the unchurched children, young people, and adults 
in the neighborhood.” This definition, given by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, emphasizes two 
necessary elements in this observance: (1) the providing of 
an adequate program and leadership for all those now en- 
rolled in its activities, and (2) the making of definite plans 
for reaching those in the community untouched by religious 
influence. To these should be added the cpportunity for the 
church to face anew the staggering needs which our present- 
day world presents. These three opportunities, if frankly 
faced and carefully studied, should eventuate in definite 
plans for fruitful activity. Religious Education Week with 
this purpose can be a vital part of the church’s program. 


Our NEED FOR RELIGION 


The world in which we live has all the symptoms of a 
serious illness, the cure for which should be found in the 
Christian religion. The church dare not be asleep in the 
face of these deep human needs and expect to live. Neither 
can it be alive only to its own institutional needs and expect 
to survive. It must find again its reason for existence. We 
must have courage to face our world and sufficient faith 
_to keep always at the task of improving it. We must be- 
lieve in the possibilities of human improvement and have the 
faith that can stand discouragingly frequent disappoint- 
ments. Dr. George S. Counts has called attention to a weak- 
ness of the public school system of education in that it 
prepares persons to get along in the world as it is but does 
not provide incentive to change it into a better world. This 
may be the state in which the church will find itself unless 
it is willing to lose its life in the re-making of the world. 
The church should seek to enlist persons, not in an organi- 
zation solely, but in a cause that will transform both per- 
sons and society. 

Age-old problems in modern garb are with us today. War 
has not loosed its hold upon mankind but has merely im- 
proved its fiendishness. The bartered slave has been freed 
but the share-cropper must work for whatever he is offered. 
The saloon “must not come back” but by its new name it 
smells just as bad. The tyranny of dogma in personal belief 
and living has given way to undisciplined habits. Idealism, 
once enthusiastically supported, crumbles under the impact 
of repeated defeats. Politics insists upon the separation of 
Church and State mainly to be relieved of the discipline 
of Christian morality. The church must enlist men to change 
these conditions permanently. Persons must be given purpose 
in life and courage to sustain that purpose. 
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Each new year should come with new challenge to the 
church as the program of the fall begins. Religious Educa- 
tion Week affords the opportunity thus to re-awaken the 
membership to the needs of the community and world as a 
basis for effective work through the year. It likewise can 
be the time for program planning, organization of leader- 
ship, and the launching of the program. 


CONTRIBUTING TO THOSE ENROLLED 


During the early years of this century, attendance prob- 
ably meant more in the work of the church than the quality 
of work done. In more recent years, efficiency of method has 
been a major emphasis. Perhaps the immediate future will 
witness a sane combination of these two. Either one with- 
out the other is incomplete. To get crowds of people into 
the church without making a worth-while contribution to 
their lives is not enough. Likewise, to carry out a well- 
planned program will have no effect upon those who are not 
there. A worth-while contribution may depend upon the 
following: 

A well-planned program. This observance should provide 
incentive for early and careful planning. Conferences should 
be held early in September as a means of organizing the 
leadership of the entire church and acquainting the member- 
ship with proposed activities for the fall and winter. For 
another year this planning might well be done as early as 
May in order that September may be used for launching the 
program of the year. This method will eliminate delay in 
getting started in the fall. 

Adequate leadership. An essential part of the program is 
capable leadership. Every position should be filled as early 
as possible. Inefficient leadership will mean ineffective work 
for the year. Plans should be initiated during September 
for the improvement of the workers through reading, 
workers’ conferences, personal interviews, informal study 
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Filling the Broken Ranks 


By F. Harvey Morse* 


T IS hardly necessary for me to picture the situation 
in the average church school at the end of the summer. 
The superintendent can visualize it only too well! 
Hasn’t he seen the attendance drop thirty per cent to 
eighty per cent? How often he has wondered whether it was 
worth while to try to carry on a connected series of les- 
sons when so few pupils were present two Sundays in suc- 
cession! Can he forget those trying Sundays when only half 
the needed teachers showed up and he made frantic efforts 
to induce some unprepared members of the adult classes 
to help out—or, as a last resort, combined classes? All the 
while there has loomed before him the specters of Promo- 
tion Day and Rally Day. By the end of August Mr. Super- 
intendent feels very much like the chap who, single-handed, 
tried to play all positions on a ball team against the St. 
Louis Cardinals! : 

And now it is the first of September! Soon the new 
school year will begin. By that time the school organization 
should be tightened, should be “‘ship-shape” to move for- 
ward promptly and steadily. 


ScHooL ATTENDANCE 


The first task is to bring the school attendance to nor- 
mal as quickly as possible. This may be done by scheduling: 
Rally Day on the Sunday following the opening of the 
public schools. One of the church schools with which I was 
connected regularly held Rally Day on the second Sunday 
in October. September attendance was only slightly better 
than that of July and August. However, when Rally Day 
was advanced to the second Sunday in September, we 
reached the normal mark four weeks sooner than previously. 

Obviously, the school leaders cannot wait until September 
first to plan a rally for September 13. The broad outlines 
of the program should have been approved at the final 
spring workers’ conference. Pupil programs may be imprac- 
ticable if the school disbands for the summer. On the other 
hands, if two-thirds of the school are present during hot 
weather, special pupil features may be quite feasible. In 
any event, the program should be of unique interest to in- 
duce a full attendance. - 

Probably the easiest type of special program is one built 
around a special speaker—but be sure that he has a vital, 
interesting, inspirational message suitable for the groups be- 
fore which he appears. Such a message should give the stim- 
ulus that will result in greater faithfulness and loyalty dur- 
ing the following months. However, a well-led, informal 
program may be intensely interesting. I am thinking of one 
used with a group of junior and senior high school pupils 
which was a home-coming or reunion service. The pupils 


told of their most interesting vacation experiences, from a . 


spiritual standpoint. ‘This program might be varied by the 
use of a large outline map. Indicate on the map the various 
places visited by the members during the summer. In con- 
clusion, show the application—the potential extent of the 
Christian’s influence. 

Likewise, Rally Day should be thoroughly promoted. 
Each teacher should send personal notes to class members. 


* Elmhurst, Long Island, New York. 
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Personal and telephone calls will help to bring in the less 
dependable. 

Rally Day (and the week or two following) should also 
be overhauling days for the school records and prospect 
lists. Putting the records into “‘ship-shape” will greatly fa- 
cilitate attendance promotion during the rest of the year, 


TEACHING STAFF 


The second major rank-filling task is to secure teachers. 
Certainly the superintendent cannot afford to wait until 
fall to give this matter consideration. His success in filling 
any broken ranks among the teachers depends upon how 
solidly he has built his foundation. 

In schools where summer attendance is fairly large, the 
teachers will be more or less active right along and so the 
problem is minimized. However, fall promotions raise addi- 
tional problems, for extra teachers are usually required and 
readjustments must be made. During the summer the sup- 
erintendent will have already reorganized his school_on 
paper and will have started to look for the necessary addi- 
tional teachers. This work will be brought to a head early 
in September. : 

New teachers will be selected first from the superinten- 
dent’s prospect list. Such a list may be an amusing thought 
to leaders whose schools are always short of teachers. Nev- 
ertheless, in almost every school there are persons who, for 
one reason or another, may not be available for teaching at 
the moment, but who may be available later—mothers with 
small children, men temporarily employed at inconvenient 
hours, or young folk in the training class who need a year 
or so to mature. 

I know of no easy way to fill the teaching ranks. A per- 


manent training program is the ultimate answer. In the © 


meantime, superintendents will need to do some intensive 
personal work during September, studying membership rolls 
and rosters of the adult Bible classes, selecting the most 
suitable individuals, and “selling” them on accepting a 
teaching call. And let me add here that, more than once 
in my experience, the permanent young people’s training 
class has been the salvation of the church school. 

I am, perhaps, a bit unorthodox in my attitude toward 
youth in training. Ideally, I agree that it might be very nice 
if all young people were graduated from the New Standard 
Leadership Curriculum before being given classes. Unfor- 
tunately, that is not always an immediately attainable ideal. 
If certain spiritually-minded, mature young men and women 
have had a year of training and are needed for teaching, I 
feel that the school has a definite advantage in using them. 
Under former regimes, and in many schools today, youth 
of precisely the same basic qualifications are being used 
as teachers without the formal training. As a matter of 
fact, that practical experience is often the tie that is needed 
to maintain an interest in further training. The school will, 
of course, make it possible for those teachers to continue 
their training. 

Most important in getting the fall school season under 
way is the workers’ conference, which should be held as early 
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Selecting and Appointing Leaders 


By BrentrLey SLoane* 


IKE THE Roman orator who always ended his de- 
liverance with the plea “Carthage must be destroyed,” 
those who are responsible for Christian education in 

the local church inevitably end their discussion of problems 
with the observation, “If we only had more and better pre- 
pared leaders!”’ This problem, which seems to overshadow 
all others in the local church, presents a number of aspects, 
only one of which we shall discuss in this article: namely, 
the specific procedure of selecting and appointing leaders to 
places of servicé in the local church program. 

What are the principles that should govern our approach 
to this whole problem? In the first place, we must begin 
with persons as they are in the local congregation, not ex- 
pecting them to have any great vision of the possibilities of 
Christian education and certainly not expecting them to be 
in a state of preparation awaiting a call to service. In the 
second place, we must recognize that selecting and appoint- 
ing leaders for work in the local church is in itself an edu- 
cational procedure. First and last, Christian education is 
a sharing process and no amount of external coercion can 
take the place of a genuine desire to assist growing persons 
in achieving Christian character—a desire that cannot be im- 
posed, but must be awakened. A third principle is that of 
functional relationship. In appointing leaders to specific tasks 
we must keep in mind the total local church program, the 
Christian education forces of the family and the commu- 
nity, and the world-wide sweep of marching Christianity. 
The new leader must be made aware of his functional rela- 
tionship to this wider fellowship. In the fourth place, care 
should be exercised to avoid enlisting extreme types who 
have religious axes to grind and who find it difficult to share 
-in the point of view of the total enterprise. 


Wuere May Leapers Be Founp? 


Let us now turn to the question of resources. What groups 


in the local church and community are most likely to fur-: 


nish potential leaders for the program of Christian educa- 
tion? 

Members with teaching experience. A survey of any con- 
gregation will most likely reveal a number of persons who 
have had public school experience or who have been engaged 
in Christian education in other churches. This group should 
furnish a workable list of prospects who are in a measure 
prepared to continue in the service of Christian education. 

Interested parents. Some of the very best workers are re- 
cruited from the ranks of young parents who are inter- 
ested in guiding children in the formation of Christian 
habits, attitudes, and ideals. Where there are parent study 
groups in the regular church school program, this resource 
becomes doubly fruitful. Christian parents should head the 
list of those who are interested in Christian education. 

Public school teachers. Blessed is the church that has in 
its congregation a number of public school teachers. This 
is a choice group, in the main representing persons with a 
maximum amount of ability and preparation. Lists of teach- 
ers should be secured from the Board of Education at the 
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beginning of the year and their church relationships traced. 

Young people. Young people of the upper ages bring fresh 
energy and idealism into church school leadership and as a 
rule can adjust themselves more readily to modern teaching 
procedures. College students home for vacations often prove 
to be good help especially in the vacation church schools 
held during the summer. Care should be exercised in ap- 
pointing young people to permanent places of leadership 
as they need to be in their own groups as long as possible. 
Each year a select group of young people should be care- 
fully cultivated for future leadership in the local church 
and encouraged to make specific preparation for this type 
of service. 

Adult class members. Adult classes represent the upper 
end of the educative process in the local church, and one 
of the specific functions of these groups should be the pro- 
duction of men and women with the disposition and ability 
to serve the church which has served them and their chil- 
dren. We must confess that too often this is not the case, 
but this fact should not affect our attitude of expectancy 
toward these and other regularly organized adult groups of 
the local church. 

New members. New members coming into the local 
church should be classified immediately as to possible types 
of service they can render. Active leaders transferring 
from one church to another often attempt to retire from 
service if they are not immediately discovered and placed 
on the leadership list. They often bring fruitful ideas and 
experiences from other situations. 

Outside groups. For special units of work over com- 
paratively short periods of time, a local church may secure 
outstanding leaders of the community who are not within 
its own membership. Such persons are especially valuable 
in offering elective courses to young people and adult groups 
or in carrying through some general educational project. 
College professors, school principals, social workers, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. leaders, public officials, and lead- 
ers of other religious groups may be secured for this type 
of help. 


Wo SHoutp Appoint LEADERS? 


We come now to the question ‘““What persons should be 
responsible for the specific task of selecting and appointing 
leaders from these resource groups of the community?” Cer- 
tainly this task should be in the hands of the most capable 
and responsible persons available. A church school staff re- 
cruited by various superintendents using all kinds of meth- 
ods from “begging” to forceful conscription will be in 
reality an aggregation of individuals with a multitude of 
incompatible ideas of what it is all about and how it should 
be done. 

The pastor, the director of Christian education (where 
there is one), and the general superintendent are the re- 
sponsible heads of the local church school program and 
consequently have a direct relation to this problem. They 
may see fit to share it proportionately, to indicate one as the 
head, or to secure an additional person who may function as 
a director of personnel. In addition to these administrative 
officers, a Committee on Leadership Education and Supply 


at 


should prove helpful in larger churches. The final election, 
rejection, or dismissal of all leaders rests in the hands of the 
local church board or committee of religious education. 
When this board or committee functions as it should, the 
matter of appointing new workers and dropping others is 
less likely to prove embarrassing to the appointing officer 
or officers. Prospective workers may be presented to this 
board or committee by divisional or departmental super- 
intendents but. never before conferring with the pastor, the 
director, or the general superintendent. 


How SHOULD ProspPEcrivE LEADERS BE ENLISTED? 


Keeping in mind the principles enumerated at the begin- 
ning of this article, let us now outline the steps in approach- 
ing the prospect. In the first place, there should be an ever- 
growing file of names kept by the pastor, the director, or 
the general superintendent which furnishes material for 
year-round work. This file should be divided as follows: 
(1) a group of persons offering general qualifications, (2) 


a group of future workers, (3) a group of immediate pros- 


pects, and (4) a group of possible substitutes. This file will 
be undergoing constant revision as the prospects are con- 
tacted and information secured. Like the geologist who takes 
to the hills with eyes for rock formation, there must be cer- 
tain responsible persons who move among the various re- 
source groups of the church and community with eyes that 
are keenly sensitive to the outcropping of talent for Chris- 
tian education. 

In the second place, a systematic plan of visitation and 
personal conferences should be followed. Appealing for and 
enlisting workers ‘‘en masse’’ cannot be substituted for this 
personal, face-to-face contact. General announcements may 
be used to present the need to the congregation, but the 
regular procedure of personal interview, selection, and 
formal election should never be dispensed with. A most eftec- 
tive approach can be made by the pastor or director when 
accompanied by the superintendent or another lay worker 
who can meet the common excuses offered with the exam- 
ple of his own service. This personal conference should face 
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From Class Discussion to Newspaper Publishing 
By Mrs. Rex O. HotMan* 


A CLASS in the intermediate department of the First Con- 
gregational Church School of Owosso, Michigan, was 
studying a November lesson on Jesus’ healing power. It was 
~ brought out that Jesus used encouragement as one means of 
healing. Then the question arose, “How can we encourage 
our sick and absent church members?” 

A pupil suggested delivering church calendars to the 
homes of such persons. Others proposed writing letters full 
of church news. Then someone ‘set the class agog with the 
idea of publishing a church newspaper. Why not? 

The project seemed too big for one class, so the idea 
was presented to the department. It elicited yet more ex- 
cited approval there. The superintendent suggested that 
everyone think about it for a week and that all bring their 
suggestions to the next Sunday’s session. 

By then, though enthusiasm was at white heat, it was 
admitted that more information about newspaper publishing 
was needed. So the department invited Mr. James E. Ding- 
wall, city editor of the Argus-Press, and father of one of 
the pupils, to speak to them. He not only did so but took 
the department through the newspaper plant on Saturday. 

From then on enthusiasm was such that details of organi- 
zation went forward rapidly, with the result that soon each 
boy and girl had indicated on a slip of paper a preference 
in newspaper work; a nominating committee had proposed 
division of responsibilities; and the department had ap- 
pointed a news editor, a city editor, a society editor, and an 
art and sports editor—each with a staff-of reporters—a busi- 
ness manager, and a circulation manager. The department 
named the paper I'he Church Crier and chose as its policy 
“Yo Bring Cheer.” 

The editorial staff met during the week and made as- 
signments. The city editor kept an assignment book. The 
help of a high school teacher, Miss Janet Greene, was en- 
listed. As a former editor of the high school publication, her 
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help was invaluable as adviser and in the make-up of the 
“dummy,” in writing “heads,” et cetera. 

It was expected that the first issue of the Crier would have 
to be mimeographed ; but Mr. J. Evans Campbell, an.owner 
and editor of the Argus-Press, and father of one of the 
boys, graciously donated the publication of the first issue in 
regular newspaper style. 

The weeks were full of staff meetings. ‘The circulation 
department met and divided the church membership into 
routes according to streets, and each boy and girl of the 
intermediate department was given a permanent route. The 
circulation manager kept duplicate copies of these lists for 
convenience and assurance of delivery for subsequent issues. 
The business manager made all arrangements at the news- 
paper office for cuts and format. 

The first issue included news of all departments of the 
church school, featured a report of over-subscription of the 
church budget, had a write-up on Cent-A-Meal Boxes, a 
letter from the church’s missionary in Africa, a column en- 
titled ‘‘Pulpitapats” written by the minister, a Christmas 
sermon, an editorial by the choir director on musical edu- 
cation in the church school, a list of recently elected church 
officers, several feature articles on the visit to the news- 
paper plant and the origin of the Crier, original poems, 
lists of members out of town for the winter and of church 
young people in colleges, a review of an article on the 
Gloucester Carillon, and a report of an article about the 


. denomination’s state superintendent. 


Among apparently valuable results of this project one 
might put first the interest aroused in the department con- 
cerning all the affairs and workings of the church. Other 
good results were the interest and pride of adults in the 
church school, the general dissemination of churchly infor- 
mation, the increased interest and attendance in the de- 
partment, the practical tie-up of a Sunday school lesson 
with current affairs, and a sympathetic attitude toward 
the occupational problems of newspaper people. 
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“It’s in the 


uarterly” 


By Hazet AY Lewis* 


HE NEW teacher who began teaching with a good 

deal of hesitancy anyway had a particularly trying and 

unsuccessful experience with a class of juniors one 
Sunday morning. When she told the department superin- 
tendent about it that afternoon, she ended her vivid ac- 
count of the whole episode by saying, “I told you I could 
never teach a Sunday school class!” The superintendent 
suggested that perhaps the method she had used had not 
been the right one for that particular class. “But,” the 
teacher said, “it’s in the quarterly!” Of course they dis- 
covered later when they were looking for something else 
that the method in question had been given as a “sugges- 
tion.” In the case of the young teacher it had been inex- 
perience which caused her to follow the suggestion with- 
out considering its suitability. Sometimes an older teacher 
does it because it is less trouble to do so, or because she 
lacks imagination. The “quarterly” is a great and depend- 
able alibi. But it really ought to be much more than that. 

At the other extreme from the teacher who for any reason 
attempts to follow the teaching suggestions exactly is the 
one who disregards them utterly, sometimes because of super- 
ficial attention to them, sometimes because of the lack of a 
certain quality of imagination which can see in action that 
which is read, even sometimes because freedom and origi- 
nality have become ends in themselves rather than channels 
for good work. There were three teachers who were stu- 
dents in a training class and who grew enthusiastic, each 
in her own way, about some particularly creative teaching 
they observed as an assignment. One said, ‘““Now if we could 
just be free from the quarterlies they make us teach out of, 
and do this kind of work!” Another said, “I wouldn't 
know how to go about teaching that way!” The other said, 
“Tt doesn’t look very definite to me, how do you know 
you're teaching anything?” Yet the »rocedures they ob- 
served had been suggested quite specisically in a quarterly! 

The most creative teacher in the world needs tools and 
materials. What is the place of the quarterly or teacher’s 
book? It is certainly not a substitute for the teacher’s own 
plan. There are three places where it should enter the 
scene, perhaps more than that for some types of teachers, 
and the teacher herself must decide what type she is. 

It is always unfortunate if a teacher has her first contact 
with any lesson course through the weekly session plans in 
a quarterly. In some way the whole year should be seen in 
terms of objectives and units of work and study. If the 
teacher sees the plan in its entirety she will be more likely 
to use any part of it intelligently, adapting it in the light 
of the other parts and of the objectives. Perhaps this outline 
of the entire year or course will be fourid in a prospectus 
the publisher provides, or in a superintendent’s manual, or 
even in an appendix to one of the quarterlies. Such an out- 
line should be called to the attention of the teacher and 
should be the basis for her personal study and of pre- 
teaching conferences between the superintendent and the 
teacher or of the various teachers in one grade. There will 
be such questions as: Why is this approach made? Have our 
children particular needs not met by this course? Shall those 
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be met by the addition of enrichment material, by the sub- 
stitution of other material, or by using these materials in a 
different way: that is, through different experiences provided 
for the children? 

Enter the quarterly! And by all means the first one for 
the year, whether the teacher is beginning work at that 
point or not. So many introductory articles must of neces- 
sity appear in the first quarterly, and cannot be repeated, 
that the teacher who does not have them is deprived of guid- 
ance she needs. The quarterly makes specific the plans and 
materials proposed for three months of the course which 
has first been seen as a whole. The plan according to which 
the material in the quarterly is arranged should be studied. 
Are the weeks arranged in units? What is the unifying 
element? In other words, what makes them units? Does the 
material provide for one hour, or two? What sequence is 
suggested for the teaching period? The headings should be 
marked so that the pattern is apparent, not necessarily to be 
followed, but to make it easier to find the material in each 
part of the suggested session. 

A notebook is essential at this point as the teacher begins 
to sketch her plan for a teaching period. She will take into 
account all that she knows of the children in her particular 
group, their backgrounds, personalities, needs. She will read 
what the quarterly says about the objective and its relation 
to children of that age. Then she will think of it in rela- 
tion to her group of children. Perhaps she will modify the 
objective or desired outcome in the light of specific needs she 
knows. She will hold herself ready to change or even to 
abandon the purpose she arrives at in advance if something in 
the actual situation leads her to feel it is desirable to do so. 
But a purpose or objective she must have, and the quar- 
terly will help her to arrive at a suitable and adequate one. 

Into the teacher’s notebook will go plans for launching 
the teaching situation. This may be carried over directly 
from the preceding week or may grow out of something 
which occurred recently but had to be deferred because of 
time, tact, or materials needed. Or it may be a new ex- 
perience (ideas are experiences, too, it must be remem- 
bered) to which the teacher wishes to introduce the chil- 
dren. Again the quarterly enters the situation. Suggestions 
will be found there for an approach, probably more than 
one. It may be a problem for discussion, a picture, or an in- 
vestigation. Her teaching plan will grow, the sketch in her 
notebook will take on sequence and definiteness but will 
never become rigid or formal. Soon will come the ques- 
tion of the materials which will be needed by the teacher 
and for the children’s use. Again the quarterly becomes a 
source book. Of course the Bible will be needed, for no 
graded courses print the Scripture materials which would 
make them substitutes for the Bible. Other reference ma- 
terials will be desirable if the teacher has them at hand 
or can use them at the library. Pictures accompany many 
courses and others are to be found in magazines. The teacher 
must have these in hand to know how to plan to introduce 
them to her pupils. The quarterly will probably have sugges- 
tions here and frequently interpretations of pictures. A 
story, a poem, a song, a memory verse will be suggested. The 
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HRISTIANITY was founded by One who loved 


the great out-of-doors. How often we find Him’ 


walking by the sea, going up into the mountains to 
pray, and drawing lessons from the birds of the air and the 
lilies of the field. Those of us who are privileged to live in 
beautiful Hawaii constantly feel the nearness of God in the 
wonders of nature around us. Precipitous, rifted mountains, 
clothed with tropical verdure slope down to an ocean rim 
where the sea green and indigo waters blend into foam at 
the coral reefs. The wide-spreading branches of the pink 
shower, the gorgeously reckless carpets spread under the 
scarlet poinsiana-queen, the rainbows arching from hill to 
” valley, all speak to us a message from the heart of a loving, 
munificent God. 

It is in such surroundings that the Honolulu Bible Train- 
ing School has come into being. When the late Marion 
Lawrance, General Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association, visited us and publicly stated that he 
knew no like institution in the world, he placed this school 
in a distinct class. What makes this religious education plant 
distinct and different? Come in and look at our four hun- 
dred young people some Sunday morning. All are at that 
“difficult to hold” high school age, as no one can enter under 
ninth grade, and you will wonder where they all come from. 
They are almost without exception from oriental and 
Hawaiian homes. They are courteous, attentive, very attrac- 
tively and neatly dressed,-and when they begin to sing you 
catch your breath and feel that nature has lavished here 
some rich and lovely gifts. 

Why have they come to study in a Bible school? Not, as a 
rule, because they come from Christian homes, because a 
majority of them have parents of oriental faith or come 
from homes with no religion at all. They come because this 
school has come to occupy a place in this American com- 
munity which fills a need for an international brotherliness 
of youth based upon the teachings of Jesus Christ. Personal 
friendliness has been one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the school from its beginning and an immense factor in 
the splendid esprit de corps characterizing it. That is why 
so many come each year. They like the warmth and friendli- 
ness, the joyous singing, the spirit of worship, the enthusi- 
astic corps of teachers, the well-presented lessons, and the 
fellowship of other students. They find friends who, because 
of the reality of the Christian fellowship, become a perma- 
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A Unique 
Training School — 


By Pau B. WarEerHousE* 


nent and uplifting influence in their lives. When an institu- 
tion meets a need in a vital, challenging way, its seats are 
not empty. The spirit of Jesus pervades the atmosphere and, 
without any emotionalism, we are learning to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Nine different races are at present 
represented in our student body. We have boys and girls 
of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Porto Rican, Negro, 
Portuguese, Caucasian, and Hawaiian ancestries, all of 
them young Americans, working together with apparently 
no race consciousness whatsoever. ; 

A Chinese student, a member of the advanced class, took 
his bride on a honeymoon to China. It was their first trip to 
the Orient. They travelled quite extensively in both China 
and Japan. On their return they reported that they liked 
Japan much better than they did China. The people were 
more polite, and accommodating, and much more willing to 
put themselves out to make it pleasant for strangers. No race 
prejudice there! Hawaiian-born Americans, of whatever par- 
entage, are not race conscious, unless some outsider makes 
them so. As Dr. Sidney Gulick puts it, “Hawaii is a wonder- 
ful place to watch the Neo-Hawatian-American Race in the 
Making.” 

The Honolulu Bible Training School, as founded by Dr. 
Theodore Richards thirty-one years ago, was at first an 
adjunct of the Kawaiahao Hawaiian Church, but it has 
grown through the years, under the Hawaiian Board of 
Missions, meeting changing conditions and has steadily 
gained in favor with seriously-minded students. 


CourRsE oF STUDY 


The course of study begins with the assumption that the 
majority of the students have little or no knowledge of the 
content and meaning of the Bible. The dominating idea is, 
therefore, to familiarize the student with the Bible as it is, 
and to avoid entangling questions concerning the authorship 
and composition of books. The instruction in the Bible is 
based on the principle that the Bible has in it a vital message 
from God to man. The aim, therefore, is not to attempt to 
prove that the message is there, but rather to help students 
to discover it and apply it. That this purpose is being ac- 
complished is evidenced each year by the large number of 
students who, through the influence of the school, accept 
Jesus Christ as their personal Savior and undertake to order 
their lives in accordance with his principles. 

The freshman class studies the Life of Christ, while the 
Old Testament is offered in the second year. The. junior 
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year is divided between the Book of Acts and a course in 
the principles of teaching. The senior year is also divided 
into two parts: a teacher training course, including practice 
in teaching ; and a course on ““The Christian Life in Theory 
and Practice.” 

The regular course covers four years, paralleling the high 
school, and a diploma is granted to students attaining a 
stipulated average grade and a minimum of seventy-five per 
cent attendance for the four years. To meet the demand of 
university and normal school students who have been unable 
to take the regular course, as well as that of graduates who 
wish further help, there is offered what is known as the 
Advanced Course. The subject of this course has been varied 
from year to year. 

The school is thus offering to its students not only the 
opportunity to ‘acquaint themselves with the Bible and the 
Christian way of life, but also the chance to develop ability 
to pass on, in an effective way, the knowledge they have 
gained, through the medium of the churches and Sunday 
schools of America’s mid-Pacific territory. Hundreds of our 
graduates are now teaching in these fields. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The course of study is by no means the only important 
part of our program. The student council, made up of officers 
and class representatives, plans many social activities, pro- 
duces a school paper, carries out schemes for financing the 
beach cabin, conducts a question box, decorates for all ses- 
sions with the flowers nature so lavishly supplies, presides at 
all meetings, and gives a self-governing consciousness to the 
entire group. 

It is interesting to look back over the years and see the 
nationality of the:various presidents who have served so 
faithfully. During the first fifteen years he was a Hawaiian. 
Then for two years there was a Chinese, followed for two 
years by a Japanese. Since then Japanese and Chinese have 
alternated and last year a Korean was elected. This shows 


the trend of nationalities. Beginning as a Hawaiian school, 


it has developed into one where all the different races are 
more or less evenly divided, and officers are invariably elected 
not on a basis of race, but of personality and strength of 
character. 


KokoKAH!t SUMMER CAMP CONFERENCE 


At the close of the school year in June, as many as pos- 
sible of the students of H.B.T.S. trek to Kokokahi for their 
Annual Summer Camp Conference. It is a spiritual moun- 
tain to them and a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 

Kokokahi is the “Silver Bay” of Hawaii, with a natural 
scenic setting scarcely to be surpassed anywhere in the 
world! The word “Kokokahi” means, in Hawaiian, “Of- 
One-Blood,” and these conference grounds are a Christian 
inter-racial project, the central section of which is devoted 
to spacious grounds, camp cottages, the dining room, 
assembly hall, and amphitheatre. The land on the mountain 
side and toward Kaneohe Bay has been divided, sold to 
Christian men of many racial origins, but all of them people 
of vision. It has thus become a center not only of religious 
activities and conferences, but also a place of recreation free 
from commercialism. 

The twelve-hundred foot concrete pier provides facilities 
for all types of boating, and for swimming, crabbing, and 
fishing. The homey H.B.T.S. cabin, equipped with kitchen, 


showers, and a large assembly room, is used not only at 
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summer-camp time, but throughout the year for week-end 
conferences, and is available for alumni as well as under- 
graduates. 

The famous Pali Range with its rugged mountain crags 
encircles the bay at Kokokahi and forms a magnificent setting 
for the conference grounds. It is little wonder that the 
young people here love this place for its natural beauty, but 
beyond that they are experiencing the truth that all peoples 
are “Of One Blood” in Jesus Christ, and that the Honolulu 
Bible Training School is a melting pot in which all nations 
become one brotherhood. : 


The Workers’ Conference 


@ again September presents an opportunity for the 
year’s most significant meeting of teachers and officers. 
This issue of the Journal has been planned with particular 
reference to ways and means of getting the fall program 
of the church school under way. It might, therefore, serve 
as a guide for the discussions at the meeting. Needless to say, 
any attempt to set up a fall program must be based upon a 
study of the actual needs of each particular church school. 
Articles in this Journal will be of help in analyzing those 
needs and in suggesting new possibilities for the church 
school program. 

“Abraham, The Friend of God,” introduces a series of 
biblical character interpretations by Frank S. Mead. These 
articles will be both inspirational and stimulating. The de- 
votional periods of the workers’ conference for an entire 
year might very profitably be built around these studies. 

Brief presentations of needs in leadership, curriculum 
materials, equipment, et cetera, may be made by department 
superintendents, the general superintendent, or the director 
of religious education. These should be followed by a care- 
fully thought-out plan of procedure for meeting these needs. 
The articles by F. Harvey Morse, Bentley Sloane, and 
Hazel A. Lewis should be of help in this connection. 

One of the finest opportunities for interesting the entire 
church constituency in the educational program is through 
the observance of Religious Education Week. (See “Making 
the Most of Religious Education Week” and “Religious 
Education Week as Celebration.’”’) And by all means, plan 
for a recognition and dedication service for teachers and 
officers (see page 19). 
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Is the Adult Bible Class an Asset 
to the Church? 


By Leo H. McKay* 


F COURSE I believe that the adult Bible class 

is an asset to the church. Even if it were not an 

asset, we would scarcely dare to admit it. But 
the truth is that the church counts very heavily on the 
adult class. It is an asset to the church because it gets the 
children to Sunday school. In these days of automobile 
travel, if father and mother did not attend the adult class, 
in many cases Johnny and Mary would not get to go to 
Sunday school. Again, the adult class is an asset to the 
church in that it creates a natural constituency for the 
church, affording an evangelistic opportunity for the pastor. 
When men and women indicate enough interest in religion 


to attend a Bible class, they have taken the first step in the 


direction of the church itself. 

But the adult class is much more than these. If it is 
effective, it is the church’s best agency for the religious 
education of adults. To realize this, we must consider the 
church’s purpose with respect to adults. That purpose, as 
outlined by the Committee on Religious Education of Adults 
of the International Council, is to guide, help, and inspire 
growing persons and is eight fold: 

. To know God as a reality in their personal experience, 
ae to have a growing conception of and relationship with him. 

2. To understand and appreciate Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord, and to commit themselves to him, to his cause, and to his 
ideals of living. 

3. To develop Christlike character. 

4. To participate in Christian family life. 

5. To participate in and contribute toward the development 
of a Christian social order which will embody the ideals of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

6. To participate effectively in the life and work of the 
church. } ; 

7. To develop and live by a Christian philosophy of life and 


the universe. 
8. To know, appreciate, and use the Bible and other great 


religious literature. 


The best available agency of the church to accomplish 
the above educational purpose is the adult class. It is estab- 
lished and already commands the loyalty and favor of its 
members. Any other method or plan, equally effective, 
would start with the handicap of having to displace an in- 
stitution which is popular among adults. Again, it groups 
men and women, or men or women, naturally, according to 
their common interests: such as, age, background, and the 
like. The common field of experience is a help in the edu- 
cational process. Finally, the informal nature of the average 
class promotes the best educational methods. Discussions and 
projects can best be carried on with the existing organi- 
zation, for there is usually a friendship and a lack of for- 
mality which breaks down reserve and permits freedom of 
expression. 

The principal reason, however, why the adult class is 
an asset to the church is that it is the natural and logical 
service institution in the church. Here the pastor should 
find a trained group of Christian leaders to assist him in 
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a program of evangelism. Here is the group to bear the 
financial load of the church, for it comprises the money- 
earners of the church’s membership and constituency and has 
a strong organization, conscious of its strength. Here is the 
obvious organization to represent the church in the com- 
munity. For example, in a liquor, vice, or Sunday law fight 
in the community, the adult classes are the appropriate 
agency to take the lead, representing the church in the 
field of citizenship. 

Of course, then, the adult class is an asset to the church. 
Nevertheless, many thinking Christian leaders today regard 
the average, organized, adult Bible class as a liability to the 
church. As far as they are concerned, they say, the whole 
organized adult class movement could be kicked out of the 
church, bag and baggage, and the cause of Christ would be 
the gainer by the change. For example, about a year ago a 
minister told me that the adult Bible classes in his church 
were an actual detriment to his work. ‘“They are,” he said, 
“selfish; uninterested in the church or its program. They 
get just enough religion in the class to gratify their curiosity 
and self-respect, and to make them feel that they don’t need 
the church. They don’t attend, and they don’t support the 
church. The church would Be better off if there were no 
adult classes in existence.” Within the past few months, at 
a pastor’s conference in our county, one pastor spoke his 
mind very freely on this subject. He said: “The class meets 
before church, listens to some lawyer or school teacher talk 
a little economics or politics, and then files out of the door 
past me, leaving me to preach to a handful of people. They 
do more harm than good.” A chorus of “‘amens” followed 
this remark. I have found that there is considerable of such 
sentiment. 

. Here is a real challenge to those of us who believe that 
the adult class has a distinct and vital contribution to make 
in Christian work. I do not believe that the condition which 
causes this sentiment is any worse than. it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. But pastors are speaking their minds more freely. 
And they are expecting more of the adult class than former- 
ly. To a certain extent, the minister must share the blame 
for a situation such as I have described above, since he is 
the paid executive of the church, and has the responsibility 
of seeing that it functions properly. Yet the adult classes 
are largely to blame for their unpopularity among many 
pastors and other church leaders. 

To begin with, there has been too much emphasis on the 
big class in the adult class movement. Membership, attend- 
ance, and organization have been too largely stressed. The 


‘class has tended to become an end in itself. The Pennsyl- 


vania Federation of Adult Classes has, for years, advocated 
the smaller class, emphasizing the educational function of 
the class. When the leaders of adult classes cease lecturing 
or preaching to large “congregations,” and begin teaching 
moderately sized groups, the rivalry of the class and the 
church will tend to disappear, for the members will come 
to see that the class and the church have complementary 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Automobile Accidents 
What Are the Facts? 


ORE LIVES were lost in the United States by 
automobile accidents in the last five years than the 
American Expeditionary Forces lost during the 

world war,” is the startling statement made by the Tray- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, in its 
publication entitled Live and Let Live. From this booklet 
is quoted the following appeal of G. D. Newton, the Super- 
visor of the Travelers News Bureau: 


This country bears the ignominy of wanton loss of life and 
limb from automobile accidents because of inability—or sheer 
unwillingness—to see through to an end two inseparable and 
necessary courses of action: mass education of motorists and 
pedestrians in the safe manner of using our present street and 
road facilities; and cooperation among proper agencies in an 
impartial enforcement of all laws designed to protect life. 

Mass education of the public in safe driving and walking 
practices would cost only an infinitesimal part.of the public 
funds being poured into traffic engineering and traffic analysis 
and the incessant widening, straightening and shortening of 
roads—projects too often promoted in the name of safety. 
Today there are more and better ways of spreading truth and 
knowledge than the world has ever possessed. Unfortunately, 
however, use of these media is largely dependent upon charity. 
A pretty condition, this, when the welfare and the lives of 
thousands are at stake! ... 

These two courses of action could and would cut the annual 
automobile accident toll at least one-half, if not more, as 
demonstrated in various communities. Whenever a group of 
people in a community engages in a sincere effort to get down 
to fundamentals that have to do with human conduct, then and 
only then will progress be made in preventing death and de- 
struction upon streets and highways. (Page 2) 


The following tables, taken from the publication men- 
tioned above, vividly illustrate the need for drastic action 
on the part of the law enforcing bodies in cities, towns, and 
villages, of civic organizations, and of individuals. The en- 
tire country must be aroused. 


ACTIONS OF PEDESTRIANS RESULTING IN ACCIDENTS, 1935 


Pager Per Re deoe Per fee Per, 
trians FINS Copp trians Cent brians Cent 
Accidents Killed Injured 
Crossing at intersection: 
With signal 10,990 | 3.8 DIONE. REIIC,780 | 939 
Against signal RO, 200) 1240 Nar OVOm! O27 | 35,030) |) 12.7 
No signal B7a280n|) Leelee BOR IN. 7) |) 455410! 12.8 
Diagonally 5a gcov| aeea6 Grom aig: | aeo8o! || 1.8 
Crossing between inter- 
sections 78,100 | 26.7 | 4,550 | 28.4 | 73,550 | 26.6 
Waiting for or getting on 
or off street car 3,210) rer 80 BS) ss X30 llerdiet 
Standing on safety isle 1,210 4 100 <6, || 7170 4 
Getting on or off other 
vehicle RCO | Matic! DEOU Ts On |f21950! |e. 
Children playing in street] 45,850 | 15.7 | 1,600 | 10.0 | 44,250 | 16.0 
At work in roadway 65220 eae ALOU IAS leis TO! |e 2 ot 
Riding or hitching on ve- 
hicle 3,920 10 5.4 320, 4270) 159,600) || 1.3 
Coming from behind 
parked car 34,340 | 11.7 TTA We Wal [p33 .200) | 12.0 
Walking on rural high- 
way 14,650 | 5.0] 3,030 | 18.9 | 11,620] 4.2 
Not on roadway 5,920 | 2.0 340 | 2.1 5,580 | 2.0 
Miscellaneous 652207) “2-7 640 | 4.0 5,580 230 
Total 292,670 |100.0 | 16,030 |100.0 |276,640 |ico.o 
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CarELESs ACTIONS oF Drivers RESULTING IN ACCIDENTS, 1935 


ees Per | Persons | Per | Persons | Per 
is eed Cent | Killed | Cent | Injured | Cent 
Exceeding speed limit 121,460 | 22.8 | 7,240 | 30.7 |161,550 | 22.9 
On wrong side of road 85,770 | 16.1 3,940 | 16.7 |111,460 | 15.8 
Didnot have right-of-way|135,840 | 25.5 | 3,580 | 15.2 |191,880 | 27.2 
Cutting in ALS SoM CE} 420 | 1.8 | 23,980] 3.4 
Passing standing street 
car 2,130 4 7° ag 2,820 +4 
Passing on curve or hill 8,520 | 1.6 GOOn|' al ar7ai|! Wily 2G eto 
Passing on wrong side 2,13¢ 4 50 Rut 2820 4 
Failed to signal and im- 
proper signaling 27, JOON bee 260) 5 Wt |) 35 G8Om sed 
Carran away—no driver | 3,2c0 6 280n|) Ts2h|" 4,230 6 
Drove off roadway 55,940 | 10.5 3,390 | 14.4 | 64,190 | 9.1 
Reckless driving 51,670 | 9.7 | °3,020 | 12.8 | 67,020 | 9.5 
Miscellaneous 20,780 | 3.9 920 | 3.9 | 28,220} 4.0 
Total 532,720 |100.0 | 23,570 |I0c.0 |705,440 |I100.0 
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Types or AccIDENTs RESULTING IN PERSONS KILLED AND 
INJURED IN 1935 


re Per | Persons| Per | Persons | Per 
pets Cent | Killed | Cent | Injured| Cent 

Collision with: 
Pedestrian 297,610 | 36.0 | 16,030 | 44.4 |276,640 | 30.9 
Automobile 374,490 | 45-3 | 8,900 | 24.6 |450,320 | 50.3 
Horse-drawn vehicle 4,960 6 140 “Ai |) 537 6 
Railroad train 4,960 6 1,440 | 4.0] 4,480 a5 
Street car Tes 2goul) =Tko 310 29) | REE O4 OM ientenG 
Other vehicle 8,270 | 1.0 250 -7 | 8,060 9 
Fixed object 53,730 | 6-5 | 4,080 | 11.3 | 64,460 | 7.2 
Bicycle 19,840 | 2.4 S801] 1.6 | 17,9101 |) 12.0 
Non-collision 477,120) ||| * 7 |! 45290" |) 11.9) || 539720 | 6.0 
Miscellaneous 2,480 m3 80 2) 2680 AG} 
Total 826,690 |100.0 | 36,100 |100.0 |895,280 |100.0 
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The young and old pay dearly for recklessness now rampant 
on streets and highways. Under the age of four, the rate cf 
death per injury last year was 11 percent worse than the aver- 
age for all ages combined. In the ages of 65 and over, the rate 
of death per injury was 276 percent worse than the average. 
The very fact that nearly eight out of every ten persons under 
the age of four killed last year were pedestrians, indicates that 
many drivers never consider the probability of children sud- 
denly appearing on the roadway. (Page 16) 

In 1935, deaths from automobile accidents occurring in the 
normal hours of darkness, from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M., totaled 21,480 
last year as against 14,620 in the normal hours of daylight 
from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M. This adverse experience under the cover 
of darkness was recorded despite the fact that the number of 
accidents during nighttime was less by 33,000 than the day- 
light total. (Page 31) ; 

The rate of death per Sunday accident last year was 19 per- 
cent greater than the average for all days of the week com- 
bined. (Page 32) 

The ratio of fatal accidents to total accidents occurring dur- 
ing dusk and darkness was 92 percent greater than for day- 
time accidents. (Page 32) 

The young driver may be good, but certainly not good 
enough. The ratio of drivers under 18 in fatal accidents to the 
total of that group in all accidents was 43 percent worse last 
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year than the average for all drivers. The record of drivers, 
18 to 24, was nearly as bad. (Page 37) 


NuMBER OF PERsoNS KILLED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS BY 
Acre GrouPs IN 1935 


Ages | Per | Ages | Per | Ages | Per 6 ee Per 
5 and| p, 
o-4 | Cent | 5-1¢ | Cent | 15-64)| Cent Gur Cent 
Collision with: 
Pedestrian 1,190 | 78.3 410 | 75.1 |8,g00] 34.0 | 3,530] 68.4 
Automobile 160} 10.5 290] 9.0 |7,670] 29.3 780 | 15.1 
Horse-drawn 
vehicle — — 20 6 go 0} 30 6 
Railroad train AO | 256: ale) se) \asn teh dl| a7 a) 120} (228 
Street car al = = 270| 1.0 40 8 
Other vehicle =e], = Si) == |) Woieyes Sone "| ae 
Fixed object 203) 133 60} 1.9 |3,760] 14.3 240] 4.7 
Bicycle SIS) ie) ZION ONS 230 9 120] 2.3 
Non-collision 80} 5.3 140| 4.4 |3,790] 14-5 280] 5.4 
Miscellaneous 10 7, Ic ae 40 me 20 4 
Total I, 520 |100.6 | 3,210 |100.0 |26,210/100.0 | 5,160 |100.0 
(Page 16) 


NuMBER OF PErRSoNS INJURED IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS BY 
AcE Groups IN 1935 


Ages | Per | Ages | Per | Ages | Per ee ce F Per 
o-g | Cent| 5-14 | Cent| 15-64 | Cent te Cent 
> ver 

| 

Collision with: | 
Pedestrian 21,700] 63.8] 86,200] 62.1/151, 810] 22.1|16,930} 49.8 
Automobile 10, 370) 30.5] 31,970) 23-0]394,930] 57-4/13,050) 38.4 

Horse-drawn ve- 

hicle GO| muereal ROCs leeds O20/N 0 71) 9 330] 1s0 
Railroad train IIo ae 390 PSIESeTTOl ssi 210) .6 
Street car 140] 4 700 MSOs 520/01. 5) 280] 8 
Other vehicle yo) ee 860] .6) 7,060] 1.0} 110} .3 
Fixed object 520] 1.5] 3,420] 2.5] 59,300] 8.6] 1,220) 3.6 
Bicycle 3cc|. «9| “9;990) #7a2| 75410) T-1|) 210] 6 
Non-collision 750] 2.2) 4,460] 3.2! 46,g00] 6.8) 1,610] 4.7 
Miscellaneous 70| a2 290 |peSiimeas5O\" 83 TO 5 
Total 34, 020]100.0]138, 770] 1cc.0/688 , 470/1CC .0}34,,020]100.0 
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The picture is not a pleasant one. Perhaps its very un- 
pleasantness will make the challenge that much greater to 
all to do something to remedy this tragic situation. The 
following questions will serve merely to indicate the pos- 
sibilities of action for your community: 


1. How many persons were killed and injured from auto- 
mobile accidents in your community during the last year? 

2. Do these facts on automobile accidents compare favor- 
ably or unfavorably with the statistics of previous years? 

3. What is being done in your community to educate 
drivers and pedestrians to be more careful? 

4. What further might be done in educational work along 
this line? What methods and agencies are there which might 
be used to carry on such educational work? What civic 
organizations might cooperate in this work? 

5. In what sense is the problem of automobile fatalities a 
concern of Christian education? 

6. In what ways might your church cooperate with other 
agencies in the community in safety education and in pre- 
venting automobile accidents. 

7. What activities might your own group carry on to 
remedy the situation found in your own community? 
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Making the Most of Religious Education Week 
(Continued from page 9) 


groups, formal class work, and other ways by which workers 
are given help in achieving success in their tasks. 

An informed membership. Vhis is quite as important as 
capable leadership. The members of the church need to be 
enlisted in the program if its success is to be guaranteed. 
Unless this enlistment is realized the program will be that 
of the leadership and not the program of the church. A 
sense of responsibility upon the part of members will guar- 
antee participation and insure real achievement. 

Program evaluation. Each local church will do well to 
devise ways by which present plans and program may be 
evaluated. Experience is a good teacher only as special atten- 
tion is focused upon it and its existence is questioned in the 
light of worthy goals. “ested methods are not those which 
have merely: been used but those through the use of which 
vital results have been obtained. Standards, check lists, and 
evaluation procedures can be secured for this purpose from 
the International Council of Religious Education and many 
of its constituent boards. 


REACHING THE UNREACHED 


In February, 1936, the International Council of Religious 
Education approved a program of extension in an effort to 
reach with the Christian religion the vast untouched areas 
of human life and the vast untouched millions of human 
beings. This need is viewed as a long-term challenge to all 
the forces of Christianity. Leaders in this effort believe that 
it contains a needed enthusiasm and inspiration for the whole 
church as well as a means of utilizing all the progress that 
has been made during recent years in perfecting teaching 
methods and organizational plans. 

Millions of children, young people, and adults are receiv- 
ing no religious training. Nearly fourteen million children, 
or approximately fifty per cent of all children under twelve 
years of age in the United State, are affiliated in no way with 
a religious organization of any kind. A similar situation is 
true with respect to young people and adults. Herein is a 
vast untouched area of the church which must not be 
neglected. We are shocked at Russia’s intention to grow up a 
godless generation, but we forget that we are doing the 
same thing through neglect. What Russia is doing inten- 
tionally, we are accomplishing through indifference and 
inaction. The whole church and every church should be 
enlisted in this task. A community census may be taken to 
lay the base for effective work. Such a survey is essential if 
an intelligent attack is to be made upon this problem. A 
census card is available and can be secured from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, Chicago, Ill. 
What is to be done in your community for the children, 
young people, and adults who are untouched by religious 
influence depends upon the vision, organization, and action 

of the church—your church. 

Religious Education Week carries with its dleerrines 
many useful opportunities. The three mentioned above seem 
especially significant. It should be the means of unifying the 
church around its essential mission. It should likewise unify 
the religious forces of a community in making Christianity 
a vital factor in the growing lives of persons. The observance 
this year, as each year, depends for success upon the vision of 
each local church. The church cannot fail, if it does not fail 
to utilize every opportunity for losing itself in redeeming 
human life. 
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“We Consecrate Ourselves’ 


A Service of Recognition and Dedication for Church 
School Teachers and Officers 


By Guapys E, Gray* 


Prelude: 


(Trumpet solo, with soloist outside the auditorium, if pos- 
sible; otherwise organ alone.) 


“Heralds of Christ, Who Bear the 
” (Tune: “National Hymn’), Cop- 


“Inflammatus,” Rossini 


Processional Hymn: 
King’s Commands 
enhaver- Warren 


(Procession of junior choir, adult choir, officers, and teach- 
ers, led by trumpeter and color bearers with Christian and 
American flags if desired. Junior choir should continue to 
place in balcony or at one side.) 


Invocation’: 


Minister: Thou who hast clothed Thyself with the vestments 
of light, 

AsseMBLY: Lift up our hands, that we may lay hold on the 
hem of Thy garment. 

Minister: Thou whose glory is sung by the morning stars of 
light, 

AssEMBLY: Lift up our voices, that we may show forth Thy 
praise. 

Minister: Thou whose truths have been a lamp to the feet 
of those who have sought to understand Thy purposes, 

AssEMBLY: Lift up our understanding, that we may appre- 
hend Thy thoughts and comprehend the reaches of Thy love. 

MrnistTer: Thou who didst reveal Thy saving health to all 
people by a Light that was set in darkness, 

ASsEMBLY: Lift up our eyes, that we may see Thine unfold- 
ing salvation for the world. 

Mrnister: Thou whose love to the world was expressed in 
_the radiance of a human life, 

AssEMBLY: Lift up our hearts, to behold the beauty of daily 
living. 

Mrntster: Thou who didst disentangle light from the dark- 
ness, who didst place in the heavens the sun and moon and 
stars, to guide the earthly traveler, 

AssEMBLY: Lift up our lives, that we may be worthy to enter 
the household of the sons and daughters of light, that our 
lives may illumine the search for those who are seeking the 
Way. 


Anthem: “Unfold, Ye Portals’ Gounod (Sung antiphon- 
ally by junior and adult choirs.) 


“The Reward of Working with 


Responsive Service: 
God’? 


Mrnister: Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

AssemBLy: The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Minister: Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted. 

ASSEMBLY: Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning. 

Mrnister: Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. 

AssemBLy: Not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts. 


* Geneva, New York. 

1From A Book of Services for Group Worship. Used by permission 
of the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
the United States of America. 

2 Arrangement from a service, by Dr. Ralph Harpole. 
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Mrnister: Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled. 

ASSEMBLY: Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price. 

Mrnister: Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy. 

ASSEMBLY: He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 

Mrntster: Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

ASSEMBLY: Jesus saith unto him, “I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 

MrnisTER: Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

ASSEMBLY: The work of righteousness shall be peace; and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever. 
Minister: Blessed are they which are persecuted for right- 

eousness sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

ASSEMBLY: Let judgment run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream. 


Att: “Gloria Patri” 


Offertory: Anthem, “Build Thee More Stately Man- 


sions,” Holmes-Beach 
Sermon: “The Challenge to the Teaching Ministry” 
Texts: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” (John 
3:30.) 


“And for their sakes I sanctify ayeelé, that they also might 
be sanctified through the truth.” (John 17:19.) 


Litany of Remembrance: 


Minister: Here let us pause in memory of those great teach- 
ers of all ages, particularly of those whom we have known 
here in our own church, and, holding them thus in remem- 
brance, give thanks for their shining lives and constant in- 
spiration. 

ASSEMBLY (reading in unison, 
other L.M. tune): 

To thee, Eternal Soul, be praise! 

Who, from of old to our own days, 

Through souls of saints and prophets, Lord, 

Hast sent thy light, thy love, thy word. 

Mrnister: We hold in remembrance those great leaders of 
our national thought, those preachers and teachers who have 
called us to higher ideals and nobler living. (4 pause) 

Nor would we forget those loving teachers from our own: 
number who in years past have showed us how practical and 
lovely a thing a Christian life may be, particularly—(here 
may be read the names of previous teachers). (A pause) 

ASSEMBLY: We thank Thee for each mighty one 

Through whom Thy living light hath shone; 
And for each humble soul and sweet 
That lights to heaven our wandering feet. 

Minister: And those great teachers of all time—Wesley, 
Luther, Francis, Augustine, Paul—who dared to recall men 
to their high destiny, shall we not pause in grateful thanks 
for their abiding inspiration? (A pause) 

ASSEMBLY: We thank Thee for the love divine 

Made real in every saint of Thine; 
That boundless love itself that gives 
In service to each soul that lives. 

Minister: In deep and humble reverence we call to remem- 

brance once more Jesus of Nazareth, the Great Teacher, 
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“Worship” or 


or singing to 


whose compelling “Follow me!” has been the trumpet call 
which started leaders on their quest for truth and held them 
to a life of service. (A pause) 
AssEMBLY: We thank Thee for the word of might 
Thy Spirit spake in darkest night. 
Spake through the trumpet voices loud 
Of prophets at Thy throne who bowed. 5 
Minister: And what of ourselves? Someone has said: ‘I he 
difference between the saints of old and ourselves is not 
one of inherent nature: it is simply that they took time to 
ponder God, to gaze upon him in an act of supreme atten- 
tion in which intelligent will and desire concurred in perfect 
harmony, while we are too greatly overrun with small ace 
tivities and occupations to find leisure for such pondering. 
(A pause) 
AsseMBLY: Eternal Soul, our souls keep pure, 
That like thy saints we may endure; 
For ever through thy servants, Lord, 
Send thou thy light, thy love, thy word. 


Act of Contrition: 

Minister: In the face of these great souls and their lives of 
service, and of the Great Master, our common inspiration, 
let us make our confessions to Almighty God. 


ASSEMBLY: Our Father, who sent Jesus into the world that 
all men might have an abundant, everlasting life we confess 
that we have been but followers afar off of the Great Teach- 
er. We have neglected too often the study of Thy Word, 
the quiet hours of communion in which strength and 
poise are born. Our examples to those about us have been 
but uncertain trumpet calls to Christian living, Only with 
small and flickering light have we reflected Jesus to the 
world. We have lost the vision of the need of the world, and 
our task which once was high privilege has become only rou- 
tine duty. Restore unto us, we pray, the attractive radiance 
of true Christian living that once more we may dare to call 
ourselves teachers, walking unafraid in the footsteps of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


Cuorr: Amen. : 
ay 


TintstER: Lord, who am I to teach the way 
To little children day by day, 
So prone myself to, go astray? 


I teach them Knowledge, but I know 
How faint they flicker and how low 
The candles of my knowledge glow. 


I teach them Power to will and do, 
But only now to learn anew 
My own great weakness through and through. 


I teach them Love for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be, 
Oh let the little children see 
The teacher leaning hard on thee.° 


AssEMBLY: O Almighty God, whom truly to know is ever- 
lasting life; grant us perfectly to know thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
to be the Way, the Truth, and the Life; that, following the 
steps of thy holy apostles, we may steadfastly walk.in the 


way that leadeth to eternal life; through thy Son, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.® 


Cuore: Amen. 


Service of Consecration: 


Minister? We are facing together another church year, with 
all its problems and possibilities, its successes and defeats. It 
will require our best efforts if we are to approximate the 
high ideal we have set. 


® From Creative Prayer by E. Herman. New York: Harper and $ 
‘By Richard Watson Gilder. In the new Methodist ees! are 
uv By Leslie Pinckney Hill. From The Book of American Negro Poetry 

edited by James Weldon Johnson, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
* Source unknown, 
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It is fitting, therefore, that, as we begin this year of work, 
we should consecrate ourselves anew to the task ahead. Will 
the church school superintendent please rise? 

* To you has been entrusted the task of guiding and direct- 
ing the work of the church school for the coming year. It is 
a challenging task and one not to be lightly undertaken. It de- 
mands vision of the goal ahead, a knowledge of the avenues 
toward that goal, and a sympathetic understanding of the 
difficulties and problems of those who make its attainment 
possible. 

SUPERINTENDENT: I accept this task and its responsibilities, 
and humbly renew my consecration to its accomplishment, 


with the help of God. 


Mrunister: Will the department superintendents and all other 
officers of the church school please stand? 

In fellowship and cooperation with the superintendent 
you have been appointed to certain specific duties. In your 
hands rests the responsibility for all those administrative de- 
tails without which our school cannot run smoothly or ac- 
complish its real task. What you leave undone will not be 
done. What you do will make possible a higher level of teach- 
ing than would otherwise be possible. 


Orricrers: We accept this task and its responsibilities and con- 
secrate ourselves anew to that spirit of cooperation and 
service for others which will make its accomplishment pos- 
sible, God being our helper. 


Minister: Will the teachers please stand? 

Into your hands has been placed the heart of our work. 
No matter how fine a program is evolved, no matter how 
efficient an organization is set up, if you fail, we all fail. 
Only as you devotedly study the Bible and make it live for 
your students, only as you courageously make your life an 
interpretation of Jesus’ spirit, only as you incorporate his 
methods into your own teaching, can we develop those ar- 
tists in Christian living which the world needs. There is no 
higher calling than yours, none more difficult, none more 
rewarding. 


TrEacHERS: Humbly conscious of our own shortcomings, yet 
conscious also of the strength which comes from God, we 
dare to accept this task and consecrate ourselves to its ac- 
complishment. 


Mrnister: Will the congregation stand, pléase? 
We may have a fine leadership, an efficient organization, 
and an inspiring program, but if we lack the constant co- 
operation and backing of our parents and adult members of 


the congregation, we shall fail in our endeavors. The exam- 


ple of your words, your actions, your indifference, may nul- 
lify all the efforts of our leaders. With your sacrificial help, 
your understanding cooperation, we may go far toward 
bringing in the Kingdom of God. Will you not join with 
these others in consecration to this task? 


ConcREGATION: Realizing our share in building the Kingdom, 
we consecrate our powers to this task, pledging our whole- 
hearted cooperation to those to whom we have entrusted the 
major burden of the work. 


Mrnister: Let us pray. 

O God of love, we, thy humble servants, offer up our- 
selves in service. We ask for guidance and strength in do- 
ing thy will as it is given us to see it. We pledge ourselves 
to thee and to thy people that we will do our best to bring 
thy Kingdom here on earth. Accept this offering of our- 


P| 


eee ee ees see ay nena 


selves, and sustain us with the strength that comes only from ° 


thee. We ask this in Jesus’ name.” 
Soto Response: “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” Glad- 
den-Smith 


AssEMBLY: The Lord's Prayer 


Benediction: 


Minister: Now unto him that is able to keep you from fall- 
ing, and to present you faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Savior, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and 
evermore. 

Cuore: “Seven-Fold Amen,” Stainer 


Postlude:“Largo,” Handel 
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A Dramatic Calendar parr ehurche: 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


HE Journal presents for the first 
time a comprehensive dramatic cal- 
endar for churches. Play lists, in 
which certain observances have 
been suggested, have always been pub- 
lished—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
and various feast days of the church have 
predominated, with yearly lists compiled 
to help in the observance of the day as it 
stands in the church calendar. Over and 
over again, however, the request has come 
for a more detailed division of plays, sug- 
gesting their importance for a larger 
number of events celebrated both in and 
out of the church. To answer this de- 
mand, this calendar has been compiled. 
There has been no thought that on a 
certain day in November a specific play 
should be performed, but it is hoped that, 
having a list of plays divided under sub- 
ject headings selected specifically for 
definite observances, more intelligence can 
be put into the planning of a year’s pro- 
gram of drama in the church. 
The calendar should enable directors 
to choose plays that will break away from 
the more or less routine observances that 
have long since become casual in most of 
our experience. Christmas and Easter 
perhaps should still be observed by 
drama, and a play may still be the most 
effective way of carrying out an intelli- 
gent celebration, but where any of these 
observances have become trite or ineffec- 
tive because of obvious repetitions, the 
calendar will provide other events which 
may take their places. November, for in- 
stance, need not be confined to Thanks- 
giving, important as that may be. It may 
‘be the occasion for celebrating any one 
of six or seven important events and days 
which the church must stop to recognize. 
The calendar is also issued in the hope 
that a definite program will be worked 
out for an entire year. When all the 
months have been published, it will pre- 
sent the most complete division of plays 
for the church into separate subject mat- 
ters that has ever been brought together. 
A word of warning, perhaps, should 
preclude criticism that will inevitably re- 
sult from such a list. Since this is the 
work of one compiler who has made a 
very honest effort to make it as complete 
as possible, it may be found incomplete. 
It may even omit important figures and 
events, but as far as has been possible 
for one person to do it, the events se- 
lected and the persons whose birthdays 
and lives have been commemorated seem 
to be the important ones from a Christian 
point of view. Because November seems 
not to have been graced by any outstand- 
ing missionaries’ birthdays, in later 
months there will appear names of fa- 
mous missionaries, and under the cele- 
bration of their birthdays will appear 
plays appropriate to the field in which 
their major labor was performed. The 
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attempt obviously has been to include 
every type of play and every type of event 
and personality that is associated with the 
progress of Christianity and its insti- 
tutional expression in the church. The 
calendar goes to you with the hope that 
it will prove stimulating and valuable— 
something to be kept for several years 
to come to offer suggestions as well as to 
stimulate the director to a fuller and more 
vital program of drama in the church. 

Copies of plays listed may be secured 
from the publisher named or from your 
regular sources of dramatic materials. Do 
not send orders for them to the Jnter- 
national Journal. 


All Saints’ Day 
SANTA CONVERSAZOINE, 
Converse. 


One act. 7 men, 2 women, ft child. 40 min- 
utes. A fantasy of the great war. Difficult and 
elaborate. In Garments of Praise. Dutton, $2.00. 


by Florence 


All Souls’ Day 
CrysTaL CAvE 
Two boys, 2 girls, a fairy dame, and other 
children. A play of Cornwall and the fairy 
folk of an event that took place on All Souls’ 
Day. In Industrial Plays for Young People by 
Virginia Olcott. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 


Daniel Boone 
Dante Boong, by Esther Willard Bates. 


Three acts. 16 men, 8 women, Indians. 174 
hours. 2 sets. A really spirited play of an at- 
tempt to save a settlement. Royalty $10.00. 
Baker, 50 cents. 


Daniet Boone, PATRIOT, by Constance 
Mackay. 


Eight men and others. In Pa‘riotic Plays and 
Pageants by Constance Mackay. Henry Holt. 


Father and Son Week 
Tue FatuHer, by Dorothy Clarke Wil- 


son. 

Four men, 3 women. 30 minutes. Interior. 
In which we visit for a day in the home of 
Joseph and Mary. Suitable for church produc- 
tion at any time, but especially appropriate for 
Father’s Day. Baker, 35 cents. 


Gop SPEAKING TO Us THROUGH OUR 
FATHERS. 


A dramatic 
matic Services 
cern, 35 cents. 


service of worship in Seven Dra- 
of Worship. Methodist Book Con- 


THE LEAN 
One act. 2 


YEARS, by Mary Reely. 


men, 2 women. 40 minutes. The 
sacrifice of a farmer and his wife to do for 
their children. Special royalty, address publisher. 
Baker, 30 cents. 


OvrTcLassEp, by Carl Glick. 


One act. 4 men or boys. Interior. 25 minutes. 
The humorous adventures of two boys, a Sun- 
day school teacher, and a tramp. Royalty, $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


THE Propicat Son, by Ava Knowles. 


Three episodes. 10 men. 20 minutes. A simple 
dramatization of the parable of the prodigal son. 
In The Prodigal Son and the Beginning of the 
Church. Womans Press, 50 cents. 


THE RETURN OF THE PRropiGAL, by Elma 
Levinger. 


One act. 5 men, I woman, extras. Another 
version of the prodigal son story. Pilgrim Press, 
50 cents. 


Tatrers, by Richard Burton. 


One act. 2 men, 2 boys. 25 minutes. A strongly 
humanitarian play wherein a judge wins and 


NOVEMBER 


"No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November!" —Hood. 


1 2 


All Saints' Day | Al] Souls' Day 
established 
7th century Daniel Boone 


1734-1820 
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Father and 
Son Week 
begins 


Indian Summer 
St. Martin's Day 
End of harvest 


"Come, ye thankful people, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest—Home!" 
—Henry Alford. 


Booker T. 
Washington 


died, 1915 


Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
1850-1894 

St. Augustine 


Armistice Day 354 


15 


William Cowper 
1731-1800 

"0 for a closer 

walk with God" 


22 
St. Cecilia's 


Day—the patron 
saint of msic 


John Knox died 
1572 


19 


Lincoln's 
address at 
Gettysburg, 1863 


St. Catherine 
of Alexandria, 
patron saint 


Thanksgiving 


of learning, 
schools, and 
colleges 


29 30 


First Sunday St. Andrew's 
in Advent Day 


John Bunyan 
1628-1688 


saves wayward boys by his love and trust in 
them. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Martin Luther 


Tue TRIUMPH OF THE DEFEATED, by 
Fred Eastman. 


One scene, the church auditorium. 14 men, 
5 women, extras if desired. 40 minutes. An in- 
visible choir and organist. Pageant of victory. 
An enactment of the struggles, the persecutions, 
and the ultimate triumphs of such valiant souls 
as Paul, Martin Luther, Galileo, and others. 
Requires careful direction and experience on the 
part of at least some of the cast. Appropriate 
for Easter Sunday evening. Royalty $5.00. Sam- 
uel French, 35 cents. 


St. Martin’s Day 


Tue Mrracte or St. Martin, by Math- 
urin Dondo. 


Three men, 2 women (and extras). Exterior. 
Costumes medieval French. 30 minutes. Basing 
his amusing old farce on a medieval theme, Mr. 
Dondo has given us a delightful comedy built 
around a make-believe blind man and a make- 
believe paralytic, whose disguises are effectively 
shown up. Full of* clever and quaint anecdote. 
In One-Act Plays for Stage and Study, VI. 
Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, $3.00. 


Armistice Day 


Arta Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay. 

Four men, 1 woman. 30 minutes. Interior. 
Poetic fantasy. Under the prompting of Cothur- 
nus, the muse of tragedy, two shepherds inter- 
rupt a harlequinade, innocently kill each other, 
and are again superseded by the harlequinade. 
Original and imaginative satire on the futility 
of war. Royalty $15.00. Baker, 50 cents. 
by 


ARMISTICE DAY SERVICE, George 


Stewart. 


One young man, a young woman, 3 girls in 
their ‘teens, 6 boys of like age, a child, and 
some man to read the part of the Unknown 
Soldier off-stage. The action of the pageant cov- 
ers about 40 minutes, including the service. This 
pageant has been incorporated into an undenomi- 
national Armistice Day service which can be 
used in any church or school. Baker, 35 cents. 


Biccer AND Bretrer Waks, by J. Clyde 
Keegan. 

Drama-pageant, three thrilling episodes por- 
traying some of the causes of war and suggesting 
a remedy. About 20 characters. Full directions 
for stage setting, properties, etc., are given. 
Powell and White, 50 cents; 6 copies, $2.50. 


Broruers, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 


Seven men, 2 women, 114 hours. Interior. A 
situation in which two brothers’ attitudes toward 
war are demonstrated ten years later when a 
business career is sacrificed to the cause of peace. 
Simple to produce. A little forced, but effective. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Burnino ALTAR, by Ethel Gesner 
Rockwell. 


Full evening. 2 prolocutors, several groups: 
people of the earliest times; Hebrews; Greeks; 
Pilgrims; and the World Today. A_ thanks- 
giving ceremony. May be given in hall, club 
house, or community house. Can be used as 
pageant of peace and international cooperation. 
Womans Press, 30 cents. 


BurnT OFFeErinc, by Mary P. Hamlin. 


One act. 3 men, 3 women, and an off-stage- 


chorus of girls’ voices. About 30 minutes. Scene— 
the inner court of a stone: and mud” house in 
Mispah, the home of Jephthah. It voices the 
power, passion, and protest of the mother against 
the sacrifice which war demands. Based on the 
Bible story of Jephthah’s vow to sacrifice to 
Jehovah (in return for victory in war) the first 
living thing that greets him on his return home. 
Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue Enemy, by Channing Pollock. 


Four acts. to characters. The strongest peace 
play. Difficult. Royalty $25.00. Longmans, Green, 
75 cents. 
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Four Peace Pays, compiled by Lydia 
Glover. 


The Pact of Paris, by Helen Willcox. 

A Morning Call, by Lydia Glover. 

The Por:rait, by Lydia Glover. 

Rome or the Kingdom, by Helen Willcox. 
Methodist Book Concern, 35 cents. 


Gas, by Frederick L. Pohl. 


One act. 4 men, 2 women. 40 minutes. The 
experience of a family during a gas attack in 
a great city. National Council for Prevention 
of War, 5 cents. 


Goop Witt Amonc Men, by Marshall 
N. Goold. 


A Christmas service interpreting “peace on 
earth, goodwill among men.” Pilgrim Press, 8 
cents per copy; 85 cents per dozen. 


Tue Great Cuoice, by Fred Eastman. 


One act. 4 men, 4 women. 45 minutes. An 
incident in the war. A play showing the con- 
flict between religion and nationalism. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


In Darkness—LicHT! by Ronald C. 
Grant. Adapted from The Wake 
Light by Hans -Trausil. 


Nine men. 20 minutes. Military uniforms of 
the Great War. Interior. A captain and a few 
of his men are cut off in a ruined chapel in 
Northern France during the Great War. A 
stranger is found outside and brought in for ex- 
amination. He brings the message of eternal 
eace to those within the ruined walls. Royalty 
Boe. Samuel French, 35 cents. 
by James Henry 


MarcHinc Men, 


O’Brien. 

Seven men, t woman. 30 minutes. Exterior. 
Costumes: U. S. Army for men; Red Cross uni- 
form for lady. The scene is in France near Cha- 
teau Thierry, some years after the war. Privates 
and officers find themselves strangely together, 
though something seems amiss. Royalty $10.00. 
Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Moruer EartH AND Her CHILDREN, 
by Barbara Abel. 


One act. 4 men, 3 women. An ironic comedy 
on the theme of peace. Shows Mother Earth try- 
ing to marry off her daughter, Pacifia, a charm- 
ing girl but one who cannot seem to compete 
with her versatile and dashing sister Militaria. 
Three suitors are found. They plead before Pa- 
cifia, but she refuses them all, to marry a “young 
student fellow,’ Utopius. Mother Earth reflects 
happily that after all it will be a good match, 
for the young man has a future! Womans Press, 
30 cents. 


Pawns, by Percival Wilde. 


One act. 6 men. 40 minutes. Characters are 
simple peasants on either side of the Austrian- 
Russian frontier. Having been friends for gen- 
erations, war makes them enemies and brings 
disaster until they reassert their common hu- 
manity. Royalty $10.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Peace I Give Unto You, by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson. 


One act. 4 men, r woman. 30 minutes. A 
peace play. Into the humble cottage of Joseph 
and Marta comes a sequence of happenings that 
encompass the whole depth of human emotions 
as they affect the glorious tellings of ‘‘the first 
Christmas” in their relation to universal peace. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


PEACE IN Our Time,.by Muriel and Sid- 
ney Box. 
One act. 8 women. 30 minutes. Exterior. The 


underlying theme of the play is that peace is 
futile unless we really have peace in our hearts. 


.Royalty $5.00. Included in the volume Ladies 


Only. Baker, 75 cents. 


Peace Prays, compiled and edited by 
A. P. Sanford, 


Eighteen plays in the volume. None of them 
requires elaborate staging; some are cast for 
girls, others for boys; taken together they cover 
a wide range of ages. Dodd, Mead, $2.50. 


Tue Promise or Peace, by Esther Wil- 
lard Bates. 


Fourteen adults and chorus. 30 minutes. Easy 
to produce. Nativity, requires only the chancel 
of a church or a platform for a setting. A pageant 
showing the gift of peace. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 
35 cents. 


RiruAL AND DRAMATIZED FoLtkways, by 
Jasspon and Becker. 


Dramatizations based on folk legends of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Japan, and India. D. Apple- 
ton-Century, $2.50. 


Tue SILence or Gop, by W. M. Sloane, 
Th: 


One act. 6 men. 35 minutes. 1 interior. A 
Christmas drama. The diplomats of two nations 
on the verge of war meet in an old-world inn on 
Christmas Eve. There is a legend that the bells 
of St. Stephens, which ring by themselves each 
Holy Night, will do so only while the land is at 
peace. This night the bells are silent, and it is 
the silence of God which averts the danger of 
war. A very dramatic play. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Terripte Merk, by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 


One act. 2 men, I woman. 50 minutes: Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, spends the night in weeping 
at Golgotha after the crucifixion. Her sorrow 
tempers the hearts of the rough men who speak 
with her. For experienced groups only. Baker, 
35 cents. 


THe UNKNown SoLprer SPEAKS. 


A sermon drama adapted by Agnes K. Wink- 
ler from the sermon by John Haynes Holmes. It 
originated in the Southern California Conference 
Department of the Epworth League and Young 
People’s Work. It is a dialogue between a min- 
ister and the unknown soldier. Copies may be 
secured through the Department ‘of Epworth 
League and Young People’s Work, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, 15 cents. : ‘ 


THE UNKNown Sotpirr, in Our Chil- 
dren's Stage by Yetta Klien and 
Florine Schwarz. 


These plays were written for the children 
of a public school in New York City. They have 
been successfully used for classroom and assem- 
bly productions. Short, interesting, easy to do, 
small casts, and on timely and educational sub- 
jects. Baker, 40 cents. 


Tue Unseen Host, by Percival Wilde. 


_One act. 3 men. 25 minutes. Interior. A grip- 
ping and compelling playlet about a dying French 
soldier, With real spiritual emphasis. Royalty 
$10.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tuer Way, by Ethel Gesner Rockwell. 


Three parts—Part I, Waiting for the Christ; 
Part II, The Coming of the Christ; and Part 
III, The Christ among us. 27 characters are 
needed, and many more may be used. There 
is a place in the grouping for children. A Christ- 
mas pageant showing the nations of the earth 
grouped about the manger. Peace play. A large 


amount of Christmas music is used. Baker, 35 
cents. ; 


Wuere Love Is Gop Is, by Tolstoy 
(Boon). 


One act. 8 men, 2 women, a baby. 20 min- 
utes. Martin learns that God is wherever love 
and sympathy for others are shown. In Plays for 
Community Christmas. University Extension Di- 
vision, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 25 cents. 


Wortp Frrenpsuip Prays, by Florence 
Egan. 

Simple little plays giving pictures of other 

lands. Palestine, Turkey, Syria, Armenia, Egypt, 


and Greece. 30 to 45 minutes to produce. Easy 
settings. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 


xX = O, or A NicuT oF THE TROJAN 
War, by John Drinkwater. 


Five men. 45 to 60 minutes. Shows in the 
use of the Trojan War the futility of war. From 
Pawns. Royalty $10.00. Houghton Mifflin, $1.50. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Suggestions for Building 


OCTOBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR OctToBer: “Be Ye Kind” 


For the Leader 

In keeping with the emphasis on the 
community which is to be stressed this 
fall, we have selected for this month’s 
worship theme one which may bring this 
emphasis into the experiences of our 
primary children. While we cannot ex- 
pect these young children to have any 
profound thoughts about their relation- 
ship to the community, we do recognize 
that they are slowly becoming more con- 
scious of a larger neighborhood. Their 
experiences will differ widely, depending 
on whether they live in a large city or in 
smaller towns or suburbs which have 
more of a community consciousness. 
School experiences always tend to widen 
their horizons as they meet a great many 
more children of their own age, as well as 
those older and younger, and adults. 
During their leisure time they are playing 
with the children of the neighborhood 
more free from adult supervision, and in 
some communities these new neighbors 
often include those of other races and 
social status than their own. Play and 
school life also will bring to their atten- 
tion the fact of property both public and 
private, and there are certain to arise 
many character situations in which the 
property rights of others must be con- 
sidered. This will be especially significant 
around the end of the month when 
Hallowe’en pranks are the usual order of 
the day. 

Those leaders who followed the wor- 
ship suggestions for last month will find 
that the consideration of Christian 
citizenship will form a fitting background 
for the worship to be experienced this 
month. Our underlying objective will be 
that of Christian living in the community 
or neighborhood, which for primary chil- 
dren may be thought of in terms of al- 
ways being kind and thoughtful and con- 
siderate of other people, regardless of age 
or race or condition, or whether they be 
our friends or strangers to us, since we 
are all a part of God’s great family. 


Suggested Emphases 
First SUNDAY: God’s Great Family 
SEconp SuNDAy: Showing Kindness to 
Our Friends 
Tuirp SuNpAY: Showing Kindness to 
Strangers 
FourtH SUNDAY: God's 
Great Family 
Worship that is most meaningful to 
primary children will grow out of their 
own experiences. Much of it should be 
very informal, and for that reason we are 


Helping in 
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suggesting a number of activities in which 
the group may participate, and which un- 
der the wise guidance of the leader will 
result in real worship. 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 

1. Taking a walk through the neigh- 
borhood to discover who lives there, what 
institutions for helping unfortunate 
people may be near, certain undesirable 
conditions which they do not like and 
which they should like to change, followed 
by a discussion of what they can do about 
rhe 

2. Listening to stories of children who 
have-.been kind and considerate of younger 
children, old people, foreign children, 
those less fortunate than themselves. 

3. Planning some project that will 
bring happiness to some one in the com- 
munity. 

4. Making a code of rules for living 
together happily; this to include treatment 
of other people’s property as well as 
social relationships between individuals 
and groups of people. 

5. Making a chart on the theme “Be 
Ye Kind,” illustrated with magazine pic- 
tures or original drawings made by the 
children. 

6. Discovering and learning songs and 
Bible verses which will be helpful in 
knowing how to act toward others in a 
way that will be pleasing to God. 

7. Composing prayers asking for help 
in always remembering to be a good 
neighbor. 

8. Solving conduct problems 
may arise in the group itself. 

g. Dramatizing incidents in which chil- 
dren have shown kindness and considera- 
tion for others’ feelings and rights. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
INSTRUMENTAL Music: 

“Father, We Will Quiet Be’” 

“Worship” 

“Prelude’”® 

“Holy, Holy, Holy” 

“The Hour of Worship’”® 

“Sunday Morning’” 


Soncs: 
“Father, We Thank Thee’”**° 
“Father, Hear Thy Little Children’? 
“Gentle Child of Nazarth’?*° 
“Father in Heaven’** 
“Jesus, Friend of Little Children’’»*" 
“T Will Be True” 
“Be Ye Kind’*® 
“Jesus Wants All of His Children’” 
“One Lovely Rule’” 
“A Prayer for Help” 
“Friends””* 
‘Eigipy Little Childeaaa 
“Like Jesus” 
“Being True” 
“Happy at Work” 
“My Work’” 


which 
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SCRIPTURE VERSES: 

“All ye are brethren.”—Matthew 23:8. 

“Overcome evil with good.’”—Romans 12:21. 
ae! helped every one his neighbor.”"—Isaiah 
41:6. 
“Be not hasty to be angry.’’—Ecclesiastes 7:9. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Matthew 22:39b. 

“Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, for- 
giving one another.’—Ephesians 4:32. 

“Forget not to show love unto strangers.’’— 
Hebrews 13:2. 

“A friend loveth at all 
17:17. 

“Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good.” 
—Acts 10:38. 

“Speak ye truth each one with his neighbor.” 
—Ephesians 4:25. 


times.’’—Proverbs 


“Be at peace one with another.”—Mark 
g:5ob. 

“Let us work that which is good toward all 
men.’’—Galatians 6:10. 

““Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.’’—Mat- 
thew 7:12. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive.””— 

Acts 20:35. (7 
“Let us love one another.’’-—1 John 4:7. 
“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.”— 

Romans 13:10. 

Pictures: Pictures of children showing 
kindness and consideration for other 
children, for foreign children, and for 
old or sick people may be found in cur- 
rent magazines or in the picture sets 
accompanying the Graded Lessons. 
These should be mounted carefully and 
may be used to start discussion or to 
help in solving conduct problems which 
may arise. 

STORIES: 

“Playgrounds,” “A Surprise for 
Three Boys,” and “The Prince Who 
Did Not Know He Was Needed,” 
from Primary Worship Guide by 
Jeanette E. Perkins (Pilgrim Press). 

“Roller-Skating” and “How to End 
a Quarrel,’ from More Primary 
W orship Programs by Mary K. Berg. 

“The Blue Robin,” from The Chil- 
dren's Story Caravan by Anna P. 
Broomell (J. B. Lippincott Co.). 
Additional stories may be found in the 

Graded Lessons. 

“The Hallowe'en Surprise” (For Oc- 
tober 25), as follows: 


Dale had something very nice out in the gar- 
den back of the house. It was a round, fat pump- 
kin that his daddy had helped him to grow. 

Now it was Hallowe'en. Dale came out and 
looked at his golden pumpkin. He wanted to give 
somebody a Hallowe'en surprise with it—the big- 
gest surprise possible. 

Dale wondered how to make the best surprise 
from his pumpkin. The first thing that he 
thought of was making a jack-o’-lantern and put- 
ting it in a dark corner. 

“Tf I could put it on that post outside the 
candy-shop maybe old Mr. Ware would jump 
when he saw it,” thought Dale. 

But somehow he wasn’t so pleased as he 
thought of old Mr. Ware jumping when he saw 
the grinning jack-o’-lantern. Maybe Mr. Ware 
wouldn't be able to see just what it was at first 
and would be a little frightened. That would be 
too bad. 

Dale tried to think of some other place to put 
a jack-o’-lantern. He knew that his friends, Jim- 
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my and Claude, wouldn’t be surprised by one. 
They each had pumpkins, too, and would prob- 
ably cut jack-o’-lantern faces in them. 

“But I know. I can put it in Margery’s yard. 
Margery and little Tommy would be surprised, 
I think. Maybe I could cut a funny enough face 
to scare them a little, too, when they first see it,” 
planned Dale. 

Margery and her little brother, Tommy, lived 
in a small house down the street. Their daddy 
didn’t have a good job like Dale’s did, and so 
Margery and Tommy couldn’t have all the good 
things that Dale had. 

Dale knew that Margery didn’t have any 
pumpkins for the jack-o’-lanterns out in the gar- 
den this year, either. Margery’s daddy had said 
that pumpkin-vines take up teo much room. He 
needed all the room in the small garden for pota- 
toes and other necessary things. 

So Dale looked hard at his pumpkin, trying to 
think how to cut a scary face. But as he looked 
he began to wonder if that was the best way to 
use his pretty pumpkin. 

“A jack-o’-lantern won’t give Margery and 
Tommy much real fun,” Dale thought to him- 
self. “They'll look at it only a few minutes on 
Halloween and that’s all. I wish I could think of 
a better surprise to make from my pumpkin.” 

Right then Dale did think of a better surprise. 
He was so pleased that he laughed happily. 

“T’ll ask mother to help me with a jack-o’- 
lantern pie, instead of just a jack-o’-lantern,” said 
Dale. “That will be more of a surprise and it 
will taste good, too.” 

Dale's mother often made him gingerbread men 
and oddly shaped cookies. Sometimes she used 
molds to cut them out, but other times she cut 
them out herself and made funny faces on them. 

Now Dale was sure that mother could make 
some kind of grinning jack-o’-lantern face on top 
of a pumpkin pie. Then it would be a jack-o’- 
lantern pie. : 

He hurried right to mother and asked her, and 
she said it was a fine plan. Dale helped by cut- 
ting up his fat golden pumpkin and bringing 
mother the spices and things that she needed. 
Mother made a nice large pie and some fluffy 
white stuff from egg-whites and sugar. With this 
whiteness she made eyes, a nose, and a big, grin- 
ning mouth on top of the pie, and then she put 
it in the oven to bake. Besides that she made a 
batch of gingerbread, cut into witches, cats, and 
goblins. 

When it was growing dark on Halloween Dale 
carried the jack-o’-lantern pie to Margery’s house 
and set it on the door-step. He put the bag of 
gingerbread witches and goblins next to it, then 
he knocked and ran to hide. ; 

Margery and her little brother, Tommy, 
opened the door. Dale could tell by the looks on 
their faces that they were surprised and pleased. 
He decided that the jack-o’-lantern pie was surely 
the nicest and biggest surprise that could have 
been made from his golden pumpkin. 

—Grace Herten Dayis, in Story World. 
Used by permission of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 


Suggested Program for October 11 
THEME: Showing Kindness to 
Friends 
PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: Since this is 
the second Sunday in the month, the 
children already will be thinking of 


Our 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


their relationships in God’s great 
THEME FOR OcrtosEer: Loving Our 
Neighbor 


Thoughts for the Leaders and Teachers 

There are two things to consider about 
group worship, each ‘one of great im- 
portance. It must be well done, which 
precludes the use of many juniors in the 
actual conduct of the service without 
careful advance training. It must be 
meaningful—and fortunately there is no 
limit to the use of juniors in helping to 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
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family. If the graded lessons include 
units dealing with this problem, the 
leader may wish to plan to have the de- 
partment worship for the day come at 
the end of the session rather than at 
the beginning. The children should 
have discovered and become familiar 
with appropriate Bible verses and songs 
in order that they may be filled with 
meaning when used as an expression of 
worship. 


INsTRUMENTAL Music: “Thinking of 
God,” Gottschalk* 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
House’?”’”** 

This is God’s house 
And he is here today, 
He hears each song of praise 
And listens when we pray. 
—L. M. Octever, in Songs for Little 
People. Copyright, The Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission of the author and 
publishers. 


“This Is God's 


or 


Our Dear CxurcH 
Our dear church was builded 
Long ago with prayer, 
So that all the neighbors 
Might find welcome there. 
f —SourcE UNKNOWN 


PRAYER OF THANKS for the church school 
where we may come to learn how to 
act toward each other. ; 

LEADER: We have been thinking about 
God’s great family and how we may 
show kindness especially to our friends. 
This reminds me of a story about some 
children who learned to be kind to each 
other. 

Story: “Keys of Happiness” 

Almond Flower was a little Chinese girl who 
lived in a Chinese village in California. She went 
to the mission Sunday school. Sometimes Almond 
Flower and her friends, Peach Blossom and Pre- 
cious Truth, went to the Keys of Happiness 
Club, too. The club was really for bigger girls, 
but Miss Faith, the missionary, had let the three 
younger girls come in because they had stood 
around on one foot and watched the others so 
longingly. 

One club afternoon was so rainy that only a 
few of the big girls came. Almond Flower had 
to take her roly-poly baby brother along, because 
he was so fretful that he worried grandmother. 

Club always opened with a prayer and a short 
talk. Today Miss Faith asked God to help them 
remember that kindness and love were two golden 
keys to the door of happiness. She asked him to 
help them all grow more and more kind and 
loving, like Jesus. 

There was plenty of work that afternoon, for 
they were going to have a party next day. And 
there weren't plenty of girls. So Miss Faith said: 

“Almond Flower, you may see how nicely you 
can set one table yourself. Set it just as Libby 
dees hers. If you do it well, I'll let you try it 
again some day.” 

Almond Flower put the baby in a corner and 


2,4,5 


By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


choose, discuss, learn, and arrange wor- 
ship materials. In groups with limited 
time, leaders are quite justified in con- 
sidering the matter. of preparation for 
and training in worship as important as 
the actual services to be held. 

Let us, however, be sure our junior 
teachers do not consider our group wor- 
ship as completing the worship experience 
of junior boys and girls. Constant use of 
their Bibles to hunt for ideas (with the 
help of a concordance) ; an everbroaden- 
ing knowledge of hymns, pictures, and 
poems; practice in forming personal and 


gave him a toy to play with. Then she watched 
Libby, who was one of the big girls. Almond 
Flower did just what Libby did. 

Libby went to the cupboard and took out a 
pile of glasses. So did Almond Flower, walking 
very carefully. 

Baby Brother toddled out of his corner and 
clung to her sleeve. 

“Go away!” she told him. But he wouldn't 
go, so she carried him back to the corner and gave 
him her bracelet to play with. 

When Almond Flower was putting the beauti- 
ful yellow Chinese lilies into a basket, one by 
one, Baby Brother toddled out of his corner again. 
He was tired of the bracelet. He jerked her arm. 
Over went the flowers on the floor. ‘‘Crash” 
went the dish in more than a dozen pieces. 

With trembling fingers Almond Flower picked 
up the pieces. Her eyes filled with tears.’ She 
turned toward Baby Brother. 

“You naughty, naughty—” 

Miss Faith stopped her. 

“Kindness is a prettier thing than a basket of 
flowers,” she said gently. “And do you remember 
how we started our meeting today ?” 

Almond Flower dropped down beside Baby 
Brother who was crying. 

“There, there, Brother!’’ she comforted, as 
much like Miss Faith as she could. ‘Sister knows 
you didn’t mean to.” 

“That's the way!” said Miss Faith, putting 
the lilies into another bowl. ‘‘You've done so well 
today, Almond Flower. I’m going to let you help 
next time, no matter how many of the big girls 
are here.” 

—Adapted from the story by Florence C. 
Means in Story World. Used by permission. 


Sone: “Working and Playing’” or “Hap- 
py Little Children’”® 
ScriptuRE: Recalling some of the Bible 
verses which suggest rules for right 
living. 
Ciosinc Prayer: “Our Prayer’ 
Dear Father, help us children 
To please Thee in our play, 
To know that Thou art with us 
In all we do each day. 


she began. 


O teach us to be patient 
And helpful, every one, 
And keep us good and happy 
Until the day is done. Amen. 


—Copyright, 1930, by The American 
Baptist Publication Society. Used by per- 
mission. 


or “Our Thanks for Friends’”® 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship’ and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

2 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

8Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children, Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

4Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

5 Edith Lovell Thomas, A First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 

®Danielson and Conant, Songs for Little 
People. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 


group prayers; the use of every oppor- 
tunity to open young eyes to the wonder 
of the strange realities about them—all 
should lead to informal and personal 
moments of true worship in class and 
home. 

The junior services for the next twelve 
months will be based on the presumption 
that junior leaders are planning far ahead 
of their groups; that suggestions may be 
given calling for advance work on the 
part of pupils and leaders; and that 
thoughtful adaptations of the materials 
will be made. For instance, a ritual based 
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on Bible verses about joy has been used 
for October 11. If, as pre-session work 
or by assignment to some particular 
group, a concordance hunt for “joy” 
verses were made and the ritual created 
from verses chosen by the boys and girls 
themselves, the worth of the service 
would be greatly increased. 

The general theme for this month is 
“Loving Our Neighbor.” We often inter- 
pret this in terms of distant neighbors— 
those separated from us by creed, custom, 
race, or distance. But as a new church 
school year begins, with graduates coming 
into our departments, and with the meet- 
ing of those separated through vacation 
time, it may be well to bring our respon- 
sibilities in friendly living closer home. 
Let us help our juniors in these services 
to find joy in daily.opportunities for being 
friendly helpers in the situations closest 
to them—at home, on the playground, in 
school, and in church. 


October 4 


THEME: Living Together 
In this service the thought is to be 
directed to our homes and our families. 
Many of the boys and girls spend more 
time in the home during vacation 
months than at any other period of the 
year. It is in such constant, close asso- 
ciations that friction sometimes devel- 
ops. Here juniors should face some of 
the values of home life and their part 
in keeping it all that it should be, for 
the common welfare and happiness. 
If possible, either in discussion or as 

a brief talk by the leader, some distinc- 
tion should be made between the words 
house and home. The juniors may also 
be interested to know that very few 
languages other than English, and no 
oriental languages, have a word to cor- 
respond to our word home. 

Quiet Music: A “Berceuse” or “Cradle 
Song”; this might be a solo by an adult 
or child singer. 

PRAYER FOR A LitTLeE Home: 


God, send us a little home 

To come back to when we roam— 

Low walls and fluted tiles, 

Wide windows, a view for miles; 

Red firelight and deep chairs; 

Small, white beds upstairs; 

Great talk in little nooks, 

Dim colors, rows of books; 

One picture on each wall; 

Not many things at all. 

God, send us a little ground— 

Tall trees standing round, 

Homely flowers in brown sod, 

Overhead thy stars, O God! 

God bless, when winds blow, 

Our home and all we know. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Hymns: “O Happy Home” 
“At Work Beside His Father’s Bench” 
‘We Thank Thee, Lord, Thou Wast 
a Lad” 
SERVICE OF PRAISE AND PRAYER (to be 
led by the superintendent alone or with 
one or more juniors as readers): 


Leader: The stories of the Hebrew people give 
us some of our first pictures of home life. The 
fathers of Israel led the worship of their fami- 
lies, such as the Passover feasts, and taught 
in the synagogue schools. We are told that 
when Hebrew mothers carried their babies over 
the threshold of the door, they always stopped 
to kiss the hand of the child and place it 
gently against the box fastened there, which 
contained the laws of God by which they lived. 
This was the command to them. (Deut. 6:4-9, 
18a) . 


September, 1936 


Let us give thanks for homes and church 

homes in which we learn God’s law. 

Moment of silent prayer 

Leader: The first law of the home is obedience. 
(Eph. 6:1-2 and Ex. 20:12) 

The second law of the home is good temper. 
(Ps. 133:1 and Prov. 16:32) 

The third law of the home is service. (From 
Gal. 5:13, ‘By love, serve one another’; and 
Mark 10:45a) 

Let us pray that we may keep these laws 
of the home. 

Silent prayer 

Leader: The greatest joy of the home is sharing 
its gifts. (Ex. 35:5) 

Offering 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for our 
homes. We rejoice because it is there we learn 
how to live happily and worthily. Help us to 
be willing to share our homes and what they 
give us wherever there is need. 


Prayer Response (third 
Beauty of the Earth’’) 


Or Prayer Hymn: “O Father, Thou Who Givest 
All” or “Lord, for Tomorrow and Its Needs.” 


October 11 

THEME: Joyous Living 
One of the reasons religion is a thing 
apart to young people is that so often 
it is dull, gloomy, negative. Juniors 
should feel that a test of the reality of 
personal religion is whether it is joy- 
ous. Service and sacrifice should not be 
self-denial, but self-expression. One of 
the great aims of Christian living 
should be to find joy in life, and help 

others to find it, also. 


stanza of “For the 


A PRAYER: 


If I have faltered, more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not. If morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 

—Rosert L. STEVENSON 


Hymn SrTupy: 


There once was a great composer named Lud- 
wig van Beethoven. For many years he had been 
creating music, and, among other things, eight 
symphonies—music written for hundreds of in- 
struments playing together. And during that time 
Beethoven had to face a difficulty that seemed 
to mark the end of his career as a musician— 
for he lost his hearing. But somehow, he could 
not stop. “I can hear it in my heart and mind,” 
he said, as he went on putting down the notes 
he would never hear in all their beauty. At last 
he began to write his ninth symphony. He had 
used so many combinations of instruments in the 
former ones that he could think of no more. So, 
as a climax to his work, he wrote a great chorus 
for human voices, swelling in such triumphant 
splendor that it seemed the very spirit of joy. 
Finally there came the night when he conducted 
the new symphony. The tone of the instruments 
deepened ; the voices soared until the hall seemed 
filled with beauty. But Beethoven could not hear 
the music—nor could he hear the storm of ap- 
plause which broke out, until one of the musicians 
gently touched his shoulders and turned him 
about, to see the audience standing, clapping, 
cheering, completely carried away with the mag- 
nificent “Hymn to Joy.’’ The music in his heart 
had reached them all. 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 

Thee” 

OtTHER SuccESTED Hymns: “I Would 
Be True” 

“God Who ‘Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” : 


“Looking Upward Every Day” 
“Glad That I Live, Am I” 

Prayer HyMn oR PRAYER To Reap: “I 
Thank Thee, Lord, for Life,” in The 


New Hymnal for American Youth. 
(Use stanzas 1, 2, 3) 

A Story: The Introduction—A group of 
juniors once made a list of qualities 
which they thought God might want in 
boys and girls. One of them was cheer- 
fulness. Later, when discussing men or 
women who might typify each quality, 
one of the boys suggested Jesus in con- 
nection with cheerfulness. The teacher 
asked, “Why do you say that, Dick? It 
seems rather unusual.’ And _ Dick 
answered, “He must have been cheer- 
ful, because the kids all loved him.” 
And so, like Dick, other people have 
liked to think of Jesus as the kind of 
person everyone liked to have near— 
both when he was a boy and when he 
was a man. Some of them have made 
these thoughts into stories. 

(From Oxenham’s The Hidden 
Years use as a story chapter IV, “Of 
the Coming of Tobias,” or “How Jesus 
Learned to Swim,” pages 19 to 20. Or, 
you may use “A Springtime Feast” 
from The Little Boy of Nazareth by 
Bonser. Chapters IX and X of The 
Beautiful Childhood, by Mrs. Boulting, 
contain good material on the play hours 
of a Nazareth boy.) 

A Litany oF Joyous Livinec (To be 
used as a responsive reading, an anti- 
phonal, or in place of a Scripture read- 
ing. Typed or mimeographed copies 
should be on sheets of correct size to 
use aS permanent inserts in Bibles or 
hymnals.) : : 

We thank thee, O Father, 

strength are ours this day. 
“Rejoice in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth.” (Eccles. 11:9a) 

We thank thee, O Father, that in our games we 

may learn the lessons of fair play that will make 

us good citizens of thy Kingdom on earth. 
“Happy is the people whose God is the Lord.” 
(Psa was) : 

We pray thee, Father, that good cheer may go 

with us in all our ways. 

“A merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance.” (Prov. 15:13) 

We ask that our sharing of thy gifts may be with 

willing hearts, O Father. 

“He that showeth mercy, let him do it with 
cheerfulness.”” (Rom. 12:6) 

We pray thee, Father, that in our play and work 

we may not shirk, or be halted by difficulties. 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them.” (John 13:17) 

“For mercy, courage, kindness, mirth, 

There is no measure upon earth; 

Nay, they wither, root, and stem, 

If an end be set to them. 


that health and 


“Overbrim and overflow, 

If your own heart you would know; 

For the spirit born to bless, 

Lives but in its own excess.” 

(To be sung to the tune ‘Melrose,”’ which 
may be found in any hymnal.) 


October 18 
THEME: Working with God 
It is well for juniors to interpret the 
word teachers as meaning anyone who 
helps them to learn how to live. This 
point of view is emphasized in At 
School with the Great Teacher by 
Jeanette Perkins, which also contains 
many excellent stories along that line. 
Thus our study and work, whatever 
they may be—and at any age—become 
a part of God’s great plan for a world 
in which people live by his laws and in 
his way of love. Any needful work, and 
all preparation for doing needful work, 
takes on new and vital meaning. 
Cai To WorsHIP: “Let every man prove 
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his own work, and then we shall have 
rejoicing. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might. Lo, all 
these things worketh God oftentimes 
with man.” 


Jesus was a carpenter, 
In the fragrant shop. 
He would carve a wooden plow 
Or a small boy’s top. 
He never was a rich man, 
A landed man, a bonded man, 
But I dare say he helped them— 
For he helps us all. 


Hymns: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 

Boy” 

“We Thank Thee, Lord, Thou Wast a 

Lad” 

“OQ Master Workman of the Race” 
OFFERING RESPONSE (to “Canonbury 
EM) 
Bless thou the gifts our hands have brought, 
Bless thou the work our hearts have planned ; 
Ours is the faith, the will, the thought, 
The rest, O God, is in thy hands. 

or “Thy Work, O God, Needs Many 

Hands” 

DraMaATIZATION: An excellent dramati- 
zation for this service is “A Vision of 
Victory” by Elizabeth Colson and 
Harry Mason, in The Pilgrim Ele- 
mentary Teacher for September, 1924. 
This would require several weeks of 
advance work by a class of boys; and 
perhaps a little simplification. 

Picrure Stupy: An alternative to the 
dramatization might be a picture. study, 
consisting of a comparison between 
Zimmerman’s “Christ and the Fisher- 
men” and Hofmann’s “Christ and the 
Rich Young Ruler.” The leader may 
draw out, by discussion, by the reading 
of the associated Bible passages (Mat- 
thew 4:18-22 and 19:16-22), or by the 
use of a story arranged from them, the 
necessity of doing willingly and well 
that which seems to be the work for us 
to do. If large copies of the pictures 
are not available, a class might be ap- 
pointed to make small leaflets for use 
in this service, in which they would 
paste the one-cent Perry reproductions 
of these pictures; leaving a space for 
each junior to add later to the folder 
one of the verses about work. 

(Order pictures from The Perry 
Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., sending 
money with order. Small colored re- 
productions can be obtained at two 
cents each from The Art Extension 
Press, Westport, Conn.) 

A Service or Praise (A third alterna- 
tive. To be preceded by a discussion of 
many types of work and why they are 
worth while, or statements by chosen 
juniors as to some kind of work they 
consider worth while, and why.) : 

Leader: Let us think of all those who help us 
to live comfortably; those who build our 
houses; those who grow and prepare our food ; 


those who work for cleanliness and health, for 
order and safety. 

Juniors: For these workers we ask thy blessing, 
O God. ~ 

Leader: Let us think of all those who are train- 
ing us for the work that will be ours—parents 
ministers, teachers, and leaders. : 

Juniors: For these workers we ask thy blessing, 
O God. 

Prayer by Leader: Our Father, we thank thee for 
work, and strength to do it. Help us to do our 
best to be ready for our own work, by doing 
faithfully and well our tasks of today, by 
earnest study of the things we need to know, 
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by our willingness to see and to do all the 
things that need doing. We ask this in the 
name of Jesus, who was a worker and who 
loved and helped all workers. Amen. 


BENEDICTION: “Now may our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and God, even 


our Father . . . establish you in every 
good word and work.” (II Thess. 
2:16-17) 


October 25 
THeme: The Best Way of Being Friends 
Jesus taught us that God is the 

Father of all; and that all men are 
therefore brothers, regardless of race, 
class, or creed. We cannot truly fol- 
low him unless we accept and practice 
this teaching—unless we are de- 
termined to know and understand, to 
share with and serve all men. We must 
also be willing—and this is sometimes 
the harder part—to help them to know 
and understand us, and to receive their 
service and gifts. So it is that a church 
should be the friendliest place in all the 
world; for there we worship together, 
and our desire to know and obey the 
Father-God makes us one in purpose. 

Catt To WorsHIP (in concert): Psalm 
100 

Hymns: “The World, Dear Lord, Is 

Very Large” : 

“In Christ There Is No East or West” 
“O Worship the King” 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 


PREPARATION FOR THE OFFERING: 


Not that which we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
—From “The Vision of Sir Launfal” by Lowell 


RESPONSE TO OFFERING (to tune “Schu- 
mann”): 
We give thee but thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be; 
All that we have is thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from thee. Amen. 


TaLk or Discussion: Any junior can 
easily remember how much he disliked 
to be with his mother or father when 
he knew he had done something wrong. 
Somehow a lie or disobedience or other 
wrong-doing was like a barrier be- 
tween them, even though it was not 
known. That was what the prophet 
Amos meant when he told the wor- 
shipers at Bethel that God did not 
want their sacrifices and offerings when 
they constantly disobeyed his laws. (See 
brief dramatization about Amos at the 
end of this service.) 


Story: An excellent non-biblical story is 
“The Valley of Happiness,” in Junior 
Worship Materials by Nellie Burgess 
(Pilgrim Press). 


Many years ago, after a long captivity in 
Babylon, the people of Israel were at last sent 
back to their own land by the Persian king, 
Cyrus. During their seventy years of exile they 
had mourned deeply for the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and even more for that of the great temple. 
To the Hebrews the temple at Jerusalem was 
truly the house of God, and in no other place 
could they worship him to their satisfaction. 

So again they traveled the long, hard road 
around the desert to Palestine, and there they 
looked upon the desolate ruins of Jerusalem with 
dismay. ‘“‘What shall we do first?” they cried. 
“How shall we begin?” And their leaders made 
answer wisely, ‘First of all we will rebuild the 
altar and the temple; then the city walls for pro- 
tection; and at last our homes and shops.” 

Over a long period of time this was done. But, 


meanwhile, jealous and unfriendly neighbors tried 
to stop them, by attacks, by complaints to King 
Cyrus, by hampering their work in every way. 
Gradually a strange feeling grew up among the 
Hebrews—a feeling of dislike and distrust for 
their neighbors. The city walls closed them in; 
they alone worshiped in the temple. And at last 
they said, ‘‘We only are God's chosen people, for 
he has saved us from these, our enemies. His 
hand is raised against them, and they will surely 
perish. For they worship strange gods, and know 
not Jehovah, our God!” 

But one of their wise men knew well that if 
they permitted hate and distrust to live in their 
hearts, they would soon separate themselves from 
Jehovah. And so he gathered the young men 
about him and told them this tale: In the days of 
the prophets there was a wise man named, Jonah. 
His words turned many to the ways of Jehovah. 
Far beyond the land of the Israelites was the 
heathen city of Nineveh, a wicked and ungodly 
place, where Jehovah was unknown. 

And God spoke to Jonah, saying: ‘Go, prophesy 
to my people of Nineveh and turn them to my 
ways» But Jonah, because he thought the Israel- 
ites alone to be Jehovah's people, was angry, and 
fled away on a ship, refusing to minister to 
Nineveh. And there came a great storm; the 
sailors, discovering that Jonah was a fugitive be- 
fore Jehovah, threw him into the sea. A great 
fish swallowed Jonah the prophet, and cast him 
forth alive upon the land after three days and 
nights. 

Again the call of Jehovah came, and this time 
Jonah went to Nineveh. There he spoke boldly to 
the people, condemning their wickedness and 
prophesying their destruction. But the people, 
even unto the king, repented in sackcloth and 
ashes, and changed their ways; the destruction 
which Jonah had threatened did not come to pass. 
This greatly displeased Jonah, for he still felt 
that all who were not truly of Israel should 
perish. 

Then did God. rebuke Jonah, saying: “It should 
rejoice thy heart that Nineveh is spared from 
destruction, because of repentance. Have you no 
concern that six-score thousand people perish? 
They indeed repented of their sin; but a greater 
sin is yours, O prophet—hate and jealousy and 
hardness of heart. Knowest thou not that 
Jehovah God is Lord of all—and wouldst thou 
keep him from these, his people?” 

And thus a wise man in Jerusalem tried to 
make the Israelites see Jehovah’s world beyond 
their city walls. 


AN AFFIRMATION (to be read, or sung to 
the tune “Ancient of Days,’ “Peek,” or 
“Strength and Stay’): 

O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother; 


Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there;. 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

Follow with reverent steps the great example 

Of him whose holy work was ‘doing good”; 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 

Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

DRAMATIZATION: You might omit the 
story and insert this brief dramatiza- 
tion, which is from a series written by 
juniors studying about the prophets. 

Amos was a shepherd who came to Bethel 

to sell his sheep. He found cheating and in- 
justice and wrong worship. When he went to 
the temple to tell the people what he thought 
of them, the High Priest tried to send him 
away. 

Amos: Hear ye, that sell wheat even on the Sab- 


bath, making the measure small and the cost 
great, and using false scales! You sell the 


righteous for silver and the poor for a pair of * 


shoes! You make slaves of them -for debt! 
Jehovah will not forget your works. The 
temples and holy places will be laid waste. 


Amazian: Thou art a traitor to King Jeroboam, 
O shepherd! Prophesy not at Bethel, for this 
is the King’s chapel and the King’s court. 

Amos: Even your palaces shall be spoiled, saith 
the Lord. I shall cut down the altars of Bethel 
—for you think it is enough to bring tithes 
and offerings with unclean hearts. I know your 
sins, saith Jehovah. 

Amaziau: O seer, go into the land of Judah, and 
prophesy there; not at Bethel. 

Amos: I was no prophet, but an herdsman; and 
the Lord took me as I followed the flock and 
said: Go, prophesy unto my people Israel. dnd 
his word will I speak! 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 
Neighbor 


Loving Our 


For the Adult Counselor 


The theme this month is an important 
one, not only’ to adults who lead youth, 
but also to the boys and girls whom they 
lead to an experience of worship. A group 
working together to plan worship experi- 
ences for the class or department should 
be in itself a practical demonstration of 
the good neighbor. The members will 
give time to work willingly and coopera- 
tively together for the good of all and 
may develop a working relationship which 
is akin to love. Intermediate boys and 
girls should be given the opportunity of 
helping to plan the worship for their de- 
partment either by definite organization 

_for this one thing or by a class or interest 
group. A delegated group which will 
spend time and effort in studying the 
meaning and aims of worship and the 
various elements in the service, and in 
checking results, will prove to be a source 
of great value to the church. 

May we not think of the worship 
service as just a series of prayers, hymns, 
a poem, and a bit of Scripture. Worship in 
itself should be a continued experience, 
vital to the life of each individual in the 
group. Therefore, it is not just fifteen 
minutes of planned worship, but an ex- 
perience to carry into life. Adults might 
study their reaction to planned worship. 
What makes the experience of lasting 
value? Will you not think in terms of 
your own experience, together with the 
background of your boys and girls, and 
try to bring them into a rich and deepen- 
ing personal relationship to God? Such 
things as the setting, the atmosphere, the 
attitude of the leader, the feeling of one- 
ness in the group, the musical instruments 
in tune, the elements in the service 
planned within the experience and inter- 
ests of those in the group, make or mar 
any service of worship. 

The first service for this month has 
been planned in detail. This does not 
mean that all services should be just like 
this one, but it is a suggestion as to a 
possible order in which to organize ma- 
terial. Suggestions for the other services 
are made and these may be assembled as 
desired. This material is recommended to 
the committee for use as a supplement 
to their own thinking and planning. A 
committee which will carefully consider 
aims of the work in the department and 
the needs to be met through worship will 
take this and, it is hoped, find suggestions 
to help to carry out the purposes of the 
department. 

October 4 
THEME: “Thou Shalt Love Thy Neigh- 
bor as Thyself” 
Arm: To introduce the general subject 
for the month and to indicate the mean- 
ing of loving our neighbors. 


* Boston, Massachusetts. Field Representative 
for Religious Education in the Synod of New 
England, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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By Mona M. Mayo* 


CENTER OF WorsHIP: The picture “The 
Hilltop at Nazareth’? by Elsie Anna 
Wood may be placed in a position to be 
easily seen by the group assembled for 
worship. This picture is used because 
it seems to indicate the concern which 
Jesus had, even at an early age, for 
people. It is beautifully colored and 
should make an effective setting for 
worship. 

INSTRUMENTAL PreLUDE: Hymn, “O 
Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy 
Brother” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: Psalm 67:1-2 

Hymwn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

ScrrpTurE: Matthew 22:34-40 

TALK BY THE LEADER: 


We have before us this morning an artist's 
interpretation of the boy Jesus as he looks out 
over Nazareth with his arms outstretched as 
though he would encircle the village with his 
love. Truly his heart must have been going out 
to those” persons -in the village who were his 
neighbors. We stand in his place today looking at 
our city; we are concerned about those in our 
homes, our immediate friends or relatives, those 
people whose lives touch ours in everyday work 
and play, and all who are in our world. Jesus 
has given us the commission to love our neighbors 
as ourselves. 


TALK BY AN INTERMEDIATE: 


We may rightfully question, ““Who is my 
neighbor?” The neighborhood used to be limited 
to the home and a few families who lived nearby. 
Now we know we have neighbors in adjacent 
towns or cities, in our country, and, in fact, in 
the whole world. To be a good neighbor means 
a much wider conception now because the world 
is near. My neighbor may mean Mother and 
Dad, my friends at school, the policeman on the 
corner, the clerk in the store, those with whom 
we play baseball, the boys or girls in my club, 
those who come to my church, the teacher we are 
sending from our church as our missionary to 
India, the boys and girls whom she teaches. I am 
challenged by Jesus to be a neighbor not only to 
those who are friendly to me or who greet me 
in the morning, but also to all with whom I 
come in contact. Jesus in the picture has not a 
little group about whom he is concerned, but he 
would take in all of Nazareth. 


TALK BY AN INTERMEDIATE: 


Jesus said, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Is 
that impossible? May we think together about 
what I mean by loving myself. I am concerned 
about myself enough so that I want to be well 
and happy. I want to be sure that I have enough 
clothes to wear and food to eat. I want to have 
friends who are interested in me. I want a chance 
to go to school, to church, to Sunday school. I 
want a chance to play. I need a country which 
will establish high standards of living so that I 
will have the chance to play and live. In short, 
I am concerned about myself. I care about myself 
and my comfort, I spend much time looking out 
for myself. This kind of care I will have for 
others if I follow Jesus and love my neighbor 
as myself. 


PRAYER: 


O God, we would follow Jesus and be good 
neighbors. We wish to be neighborly to those 
nearest to us and to those whom we have not 
seen yet whom we Jove. Help us to be concerned 
about all people, to open our eyes and hearts to 
their needs. Give us understanding hearts and 
minds that will help us to find ways of serving 
those who need our help. Amen. . 

Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to 


Be” ~ 


1 Prints of this picture may be purchased from 
The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. The 734” x 5%” size is § cents; 
a larger size is 25 cents. The number of the pic- 
ture is S.P.C.K.W. 1013. 


October 11 

THEME: Loving Our Friends and Those 
Who Seem Unfriendly to Us 

Arm: To help the boys and girls to recog- 
nize their responsibilities as coworkers 
with others and God in creating a spirit 
of love in their immediate relationships. 

Hymns: “Marching with the Heroes” 
“Be Strong! We Are Not Here to 

Play” 

“Christ of the Upward Way” 


CALL To WorsHIP: 
Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the 

Lord. 

He will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths. 
—IsalaH 2:5,3 
ScRIPTURE: Matthew 5:38-48 
ILLUsTRATION: “Living Together Peace- 
fully” 

A father had a family of sons who were per- 
petually quarreling among themselves. When he 
failed to heal their disputes by his exhortation, 
he determined to give them a practical illustra- 
tion of the evils of disunion; and for this purpose 


he told them one day to bring him a bundle of 
sticks. i 

_ When they had done so, he placed the fagot 
into the hands ofeach of them in succession and 
ordered them to break it into pieces. They each 
tried to do so and failed. 

He next unclosed the fagot and took the 
sticks separately, one by one, and again put them 
into their hands, and they broke them easily. 

He then addressed them in these words: “My 
sons, if you are of one mind, and unite to assist 
each other, you will be as this fagot, uninjured 
by the attempts of your enemies; but if you are 
divided among yourselves, you will be broken as 
easily as these sticks.” 


—From Bible Readings in Character and 
Citizenship by A. L. Morgan. Copyright, 
1933. Used by permission of the publish- 
ers, Cokesbury Press. 
PRAYER: It may emphasize the following 

points— 

1. Thanks for friends whom we love. 

2. Thanks for the new friends whom 
we are learning to love. 

3. Desire to work together for the good 
in life. 

4. Desire to practice friendship and 
Christian love. 

5. The need for guidance, strength, and 
love in everyday relationships. 


October 18 


THEME: Loving Our Country Demands 
That We Be Christian Neighbors 


Atm: To help us appreciate the beauty 
and majesty of our country together 
with the common responsibilities in- - 
volved in making it Christian. 

Hymns: “O Beautiful for 

Skies” 

“Q Lord, Our God, Thy Mighty 
Hand” 

“God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand” 

Catt To WorsHiP: “Wait on the Lord, 
and keep his way, and he shall exalt 
thee to inherit the land.”—Psalm 37:34 

ScripTURE: Luke 10:25-37 or Matthew 
22:15-21 


Spacious 


ILLUSTRATION: “Newcomers” 


There’s a splendid ocean liner steaming toward 
our port today 

With its engine throbbing-throbbing 

And a pilot-boat is bobbing 
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Over stormy seas to meet it and to guide it on 
its way, 
And to bring it safe and slowly up the narrow, 
winding bay. 
For a host of eager people, who have come from 
far away, 
About its decks are thronging 
And are gazing out with longing 
To a land they only know about from what 
they've heard us say, 
There are children (can you see them) looking 
out across the sea— 
Merry men from Erin's Island, 
Lassies from the Scottish Highland, 
There are swarthy wee bambinos from the sunlit 
Italy. 
And we know that they are trusting in our land 
so brave and free— 
Trusting promises of plenty and of peace and 
liberty. 
And to take the chance we're giving 
And to live the life we're living, 
They have left a hundred villages from lands 
across the sea. 
Shall we give a hearty welcome to our friends 
from far away? 
Friends who've come to be our neighbors, 
And to join in all our labors, 
Who will help to build our cities and to govern 
them someday ? 
They will all bring up their children in our 
Anglo-Saxon way. 
They'll forget their homes of childhood. 
“We're Americans,” they'll say. 
But their friends will still remind them 
Of the lands they left behind them 
So let’s hope they won't be sorry that they've 
come to us to stay. 


—From St. Nicholas 


TALKS BY INTERMEDIATES: These might 
be based on such topics as— 

“T know a good American” (an illus- 
tration from the experience of one 
of the group). 

“What can we do to make a better 
America?” (This might be the out- 
come of group study or one person’s 
opinion. ) 


Hymn Story: 


Katharine Lee Bates, a professor of English 
literature at Wellesley College, who ‘died in 
1929, wrote the hymn “© Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies.” This was written in 1893 while she was 
on a western trip to visit the World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. She was so much im- 
pressed with the beauty, power, and majesty of 
her country that she wrote this beautiful hymn. 


SALUTE TO THE CHRISTIAN FLAG: 


I pledge allegiance to the Christian flag, and 
to the Savior for whose kingdom it stands—one 
brotherhood, uniting all mankind in service and 
love. 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FOR OcrToBER: 
Neighborliness 


The Spirit of 


Preparing for Worship 

The worship services for this month 
seek to develop an active interest in the 
people of your own community. The 
committee in charge of the programs for 
October may well plan an inclusive pro- 
gram of service for your community, of 
which worship is only one phase. For ex- 
ample, the plans for the four meetings 
may be related to the weekday activities 
of the group in some such way as the 
following. 

OctosEer 4. Consider some of the 
people who make your community life 


* Secretary of Student Life and Young People’s 
Work, Congregational Education Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Poem: “The American Flag” by Franklin 
K. Lane 


| am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of 
color, 

A symbol of yourself, 

A pictured suggestion of that big thing 

Which makes this nation. 

My stars and my stripes are your dream and your 
labors. 

They are bright with cheer, 

Brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 

Because you have made them so out of your 
hearts. 

We are all making the flag. 


PRAYER: 


God, our Father, may we have eyes that see 
the beauties of this great country. May we be 
true to the ideals of its greatest citizens. May we 
ever live in the light of Christ in our relations 
one with another. We ask for more of thy spirit 
of loyalty, of sacrifice, and of love. Amen. 


October 25 


Tueme: Love of Our Neighbor Is De- 
manded If We Wish to Establish the 
Kingdom of God 

Aim: To help boys and girls to realize 
that they are members of a world 
brotherhood in which love of our neigh- 
bor is a basic need to establishing the 
Kingdom of God. 

ScrrpTURE: Matthew 22:34-40 or Luke 
6:27-38, in The New Testament in 
Modern Speech by Weymouth. 

Hymns: “God Who Touchest Earth 

with Beauty” 
“Tn Christ There Is No East or West” 
“Love Divine, All Love Excelling” 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


“I stand before the maps of the world: before 
the rain map and the map of winds, and I know 
where rain is falling and where wind is blowing ; 
before a road map of the world, and I see the 
roads of all lands, and people traveling on them; 
before a train map, and watch the trains going 
up and down the earth with pilgrims, guided, all, 
by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night; before a map of the lights of the world 
and the fires; before a map of the homes of the 
world, and of the uncharted regions of the human 
hearts, which in all lands are fashioned alike. 
What possessions we have in common—rain and 
wind and roads and trains and lights and fires 
and trees and birds and homes and hearts. 

“On this day I go into all the world. I stretch 

*Found in The New Hymnal for American 
Youth, edited by H. Augustine Smith and pub- 
lished by D. Appleton-Century Co. 


out my hand to lay hold of the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” 
—From Ceremonials of Common Days by 
Abbie Graham. Used by permission of the 
National Board of the Young Womens 
Christian Association of the U.S.A. 


War 
“Why war ye on ye nations 
Fighting grimly on, 
Why not settle quarrels with patience 
Instead of fighting long. 


“End your quarrels, worries, hate, 
With your God above, 

In faithfulness and patience wait, 
For his answer—Love.” 


—Dorotny Mecuvus, age. It, 
Queen’s Gardens for August 3, 1935. 


RESPONSIVE READING :* 


Leader: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do you even so to them. 

Response: Through winter’s first cold snow 

See the poor shivering rag-man go 

Yet, he, too, is a son of man. (Japan) 

Leader: If you would be well spoken of, learn 
to speak well of others. (Greece) 

Response: The night is beautiful, 

So the faces of. my people; 

The stars are beautiful, 

So the eyes of my people; 

Beautiful also the sun, ° 

Beautiful also are the souls of my 
people. (American Negro) 

will not be grieved that. other men do 

not know me, 

I will be grieved that I do not know 


From 


Leader: 1 


other men. (China) 
Response: He who hurts another, harms him- 
self ; 
He who would help enothes helps 
himself ; 
Where love is, there God is also. 
(Russia) 
Leader: Many nations shall come and say: 


Come, let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, 

And to the house of the God of Jacob. 

He will teach us His ways and we will 
walk in His paths. 

They shall beat their 

ploughshares and their 

pruning-hooks. 

Nation shall not lift wp sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more. - 

But they shall sit every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree, and 
none shall make them afraid, for 
abe mouth of the Lord hath spokat 

. (Micah 4:2-4) 


into 
into 


swords 
spears 


Response: 


*From “Race Relations Sunday, A Suggested 
Worship Service for the Church School,” pre- 
pared by Beulah Clearwaters. The program: has 
been published by the Department of Race Rela- 
tions, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 105 East 22nd St., New York City. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Harry Thomas Stock* 


safe, happy, and wholesome. Think of 
such groups as these: telephone operat- 
ors, policemen, school teachers. These 
may be recognized in the service of wor- 
ship on Sunday. Those who are to honor 
them should observe their work during 
the week, so that the Sunday service will 
reveal the specific contributions that these 
people make. 

It may be wise to invite representatives 
of several of these groups to the Sunday 
meeting, so that they may be thanked in 
person. This will require that those who 
plan the service shall work out a simple 
program of appreciation and prayer, 
which might be called “To Those Who 
Serve.” The following paragraph is illus- 
trative of what might be included in such 
a program. 

Our Friend, the Telephone Operator 


(the representative of this group comes 
forward). The leader says: “O God, 
who hast made the world so full of 
friendly forces that minister to human 
comfort, we thank thee for the telephone, 
and for those who labor faithfully that 
our wants may speedily and accurately 
be met. Make us thoughtful and patient 
so that we shall not be unneighborly to 
these thy servants and our friends. Bless 
them as they serve. May the daily routine 
of their days be brightened by the con- 
sciousness that they minister constantly 
to human need, and that their neighbors 
appreciate that service. Amen.” 
OcrosBer 11. The group responsible for 
this service may be on the lookout, for 
several weeks, to note the kinds of people 
in the community who are neglected, 
lonely, unfortunate, forgotten. You may 
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be surprised at the number of such who 
live very near to you. Is there some girl 
who is left out of things at school? Are 
there old people who long for a friendly 
greeting but who are generally ignored? 
Are there children on the streets in whose 
eyes shines a warm spirit of neighborli- 
ness, and who are somewhat disappointed 
when they are passed by without recog- 
nition? In planning the service, such per- 
sons may be used as illustrations. It will, 
of course, be unwise to make the descrip- 
tions so clear that the particular persons 
will be publicly recognized. This would 
be unfair to the people concerned. But 
the committee that plans the program 
should keep these persons definitely in 
mind, and should ‘organize whatever ac- 
tivities may be necessary to bring a new 
friendliness to them immediately. 

Ocrozer 18. Similarly, the committee 
for this third meeting should make note 
of half a dozen cases of misunderstand- 
ing. Is there a girl who seems “queer”? 
Have you tried to discover what makes 
her so? May it be that she feels inferior, 
that her family background is such that 
she lacks confidence in herself? Maybe 
she is noisy and forward. If that is the 
case, may it not be that she is doing this 
“to put on a bold front,” that it is a 
method by which she determines to keep 
herself from being overlooked? Should 
you, then, blame her and shun her? Or, 
can you help her to be her “normal self” 
by striking up a natural companionship 
with her? 

Is there some person who seems un- 
friendly? Have you accused her of being 
“stuck up”? If so, are you certain that 
your criticism is just? May it not be that 
she is shy, that she thinks that other 
people do not welcome her company, that 
she is waiting for someone else to take the 
initiative? Analyze such cases in your 
small committee. Then, plan quietly to 
remedy the causes and results of misun- 
derstanding. The Sunday worship service 
will not be the place to make the specific 
public application, but this service can 
emphasize the necessity of trying to un- 
derstand each other. 

OcroBEr 25. This program may be the 
beginning of a project for your “service 
committee,” or for some similar group 
charged with the responsibility of helping 
those in need in your community. Such a 
committee should consult the pastor, the 
school teachers, the social service agen- 
cies, etc., to discover just what persons 
or families need help. Then, during the 
months to come, a friendly service pro- 
gram in behalf of the needy may be car- 
ried out. The worship service on the last 
Sunday of October thus has this purpose: 
to awaken a sense of awareness of human 
need and to create a sense of obligation 
toward those who are your neighbors. 


October 4 
THEME: Appreciating Common Services 


The service may include such items as 
the following: 

Quiet Music played, worshipfully, as 
the group gathers. 

SILENT PRAYER: The leader may suggest 
that all bow, silently, in prayer. They 
may be asked to think about these 
questions, “Who are,some of the 
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people who daily make our happiness 
possible? Who produce our food? Who 
make possible our safety in this com- 
munity? Upon what forms of ‘common 
toil’ are we constantly dependent?” As 
the young people think about such ques- 
tions, they may offer silent prayers of 
gratitude for those who serve their 
daily needs. 


PRAYER (by the leader): 


Make us thoughtful and grateful, our Father, 
for those unknown hosts of men and women who 
labor to produce the necessities and comforts 
which we daily enjoy. Remind us, too, each day, 
of the Creator of this world of blessings—food 
for nourishment, materials for bodily shelter, 
natural beauties for our enjoyment. As we now 
pause to breathe our prayer of appreciation, so 
may we increasingly use our energies in ways 
that speak our gratitude. This we would pray in 
the spirit of Jesus. Amen. 


Hymns oF Praise: Such as, “Light of 
the World, We Hail Thee.” “O God, 
I Thank Thee for Each Sight,” “We 
Thank Thee, Lord, for This Fair 
Earth.” 

ScriPTURE: Selected passages may be 
read, including such as these: 

Mathew 25:14-30. Note that Jesus’ 
emphasis is not so much on the number 
of talents one has, but upon the fact 
that a person uses wisely what he has. 
Some of the humblest of servants are, 
therefore, greatest in the sight of God. 

John 15:1-9. Note that the emphasis, 
again, is upon “bearing fruit.” The 
people in the community who meet the 
test that Jesus makes are those who 
faithfully and unselfishly serve, it mat- 
ters not how humble their occupations. 

COMMENT BY THE LEADER: He will point 
out the fact that we are often unap- 
preciative of the many who do what 
seem to us menial services. We are 
also critical instead of grateful in the 
cases of others who do for us more 
then we ever can realize, as, for ex- 
ample, the school teachers. He will do 
well to point out a few of the types of 
persons in the neighborhood for whom 
the young people should be grateful. 

A Litany: “To Those Who Serve.” A 
brief service of recognition of some of 
these public servants may be worked 
out (as illustrated in the section, “Our 
Friend, the Telephone Operator”). 

CiLosinc Hymn: “Now Thank We All 
Our God” 

October 11 

THEME: Friendliness That Cheers 

ScrIPTURE: Appropriate passages for this 
service are the following: 

Matthew 19:13-15; 18:1-6. Note the 
genuine friendliness of Jesus for child- 
ren. It was the kind that comes from 
the heart, not the kind that is patron- 
izing or professional. 

John 4:1-10. This incident discloses 
the quality of Jesus’ friendliness in 
two regards: first, he was kind and 
friendly to a woman in an age in which 
women were not regarded as men’s 
equals; second, his friendliness had a 
sympathy and understanding which 
helped the woman with her inner prob- 
lems. 

LEADER’S PRESENTATION: This should be 
-brief. It may center in one or more of 
the following three ideas: 

How the friendly spirit brightens our 


lives. (Illustrations of how a blue day 
has been cheered by a friend.) 

Those in need of friendliness in the 
community. (The result of the study 
suggested under “Preparing for Wor- 
ship.”’) 

Why we sometimes fail to show the 


friendly spirit. (Haste, weariness, 
being too much with “our own 
crowd.” ) 


Prayers: The following may be used: 


“For home and kinsfolk; 

For the aged ones whose lit faces reveal the 
glory of eternal mornings; 

For those in the prime and pride of life whose 
labor enriches each passing day; 

For the little children whose laughter and tears 
are like April weather in our homes; 

For those whose weakness and pain are borne 
with such cheerfulness and courage that our 
compassion for them is transmuted into joy; 

We praise and thank thee, Lord and Father.” 

—Ozora §S. Davis, in the Chicago Theological 

Seminary Register. Reprinted by permission. 


Gracious God, whose fatherly care surrounds 
us through all the hours of life, we pause to re- 
member thee as the giver of all life’s blessings. 
We praise thee for life itself, for friends and 
home, for love and joys unnumbered. Give us the 
friendly spirit, the thoughtful heart, the helping 
hand, that, as we pass through our daily round 
of duties and pleasures, we may never hurt any- 
one by seeming selfishness. May the warmth of 
our Christian neighborliness brighten the lives of 
all whom we meet. Grant us thy guidance that 
we may reveal thine own friendliness in every 
daily contact. Amen.: 


An ILLUSTRATION: 

This little incident, told about Phil- 
lips Brooks, is pertinent. It was a very 
cold day, and as Bishop Brooks crossed 
Boston Common he noticed a newsboy, 
ragged and shivering. “Are you cold, 
my boy?” the Bishop asked, in his nat- 
ural tone of friendly sympathy. “I was, 
until you came along, sir,’ was the 
boy’s reply. Are there not people whose 
very presence have such an effect as 
this? In order to be a benediction to 
others, something more than mere po- 
liteness is needed. The warm heart of 
friendship creates the outer attitude. 


October 18 


THEME: Understanding the Misunder- 
stood 
The order of worship may include the 

results of the study made by members of 
the worship committee, as suggested un- 
der “Preparing for Worship.” The in- 
stances discovered by the committee may 
be incorporated at appropriate points in 
this outline, or added as additional sec- 
tions. 

- Choose hymns of prayer and consecra- 

tion. 

Leader: We are often unkind, unjust, and cruel 
in our attitudes toward others without intend- 
ing to be so. If we are to be Christian, we 
must want to understand other people and then 
must éry to understand them. The Golden Rule 
demands that in our thinking, as in our actions, 
we shall regard the feelings of our neighbors. 
Jesus said, ‘Judge not.” 

Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, for every un- 
brotherly thought. Extend our sympathy to in- 
clude all our neighbors. Teach us to be humble 
and charitable in our judgment of others. So 
may we be like Jesus. Amen. : 

Leader: We complain that the older generation 
does not understand us, that it mistrusts us, 
that it is unfair toward us. We ourselves, how- 
ever, are guilty of the same failure to under- 
stand adults. We would learn to understand 
their point of view, to cooperate with them, to 
seek united effort instead of striving against 
each other. We would honor our fathers and 
mothers, 
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Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, for the critical 
attitude which we often take toward those 
who are older than we. Keep us from a fool- 
ish faith in our own superior intelligence. 
Grant that we may be worthy of the suffering 
and sacrifice of the past. Help us to learn to 
cooperate with those who are our elders. So 
may we practice the spirit of Jesus. Amen. 

Leader: We are impatient with those whose ways 
are not like our own. We are intolerant, at 
times, of those whose family traditions vary 
from ours. In spite of a desire to be fair to 
those of other races and backgrounds, we find 
it hard to treat them as neighbors should be 
treated. 

Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, for false pride, 
for a sense of superiority, for haughtiness of 
spirit and aloofness from those who need our 
friendship. May we so conduct ourselves 
toward all our neighbors that we may show 
that we are children, with them, of the one 
true God. So may we reveal our kinship with 
Jesus. Amen. 


Leader: We cannot, at times, understand the 
points of view of those who love the things we 
dislike, and dislike the things that we love. 
We are in danger of believing that all wisdom 
resides in us. 

Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, for our scorn of 
other people's opinions. Keep us loyal to all 
of the truth that we know. Help us to be open- 
minded so that new truth may become our pos- 
session. May we not scorn the opinions of those 
who honestly disagree with us. Teach us the 
ways by which we may counsel together in 
friendliness, even when our minds do not assent 
to the same points of view. May we be lovers 
of truth and of our fellow men, as was Jesus. 
Amen. 

Leader: We are often justly indignant at the sins 
of our neighbors. Are we as intolerant of our 
own sins? We do not heed the word of Jesus, 
that we should be more concerned about the 
beam in our own eye than we are about the 
mote that is in our brother’s. We would not be 
less antagonistic to sin. But we must learn to 


CL new hsdybook 


The Church As Teacher, new “Handybook” by 
John Murdock MacInnis, Ph.D., is having a large 
sale among forward looking church workers. The 


OTHER BOOKS IN SERIES 


How to Teach in the Church 
School, by Paul H. Vieth, is a 
simple introduction to the art 
of teaching for workers in the 
church school who want to learn 
how to become more successful. 


The Home and Christian Living, 
by Perey R. and Myrtle H. Hay- 
ward, is written out of the au- 
thors’ own experience in raising 
a family. If you, as a teacher or 
parent, need constructive help 
with the problems of child train- 
ing, read this book. 


Improving Your Sunday School, 
by Paul H. Vieth, is welcomed 
by the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and teacher with vision. 
Dr. Vieth explains that through 
adequate supervision lies the road 
to improvement. He deals with 
curriculum materials, records, re- 
ports, standards, working equip- 
ment, and the observation of 
special days. 


Religious Education in the Small 
Church, by Lewis J. Sherrill, is 
a guidebook for busy ministers 
of small churches. The discussion 
is based on reports from pastors 
of churches of 150 or less who 
have successfully worked out their 
religious education problems. 


chief task of the Church, according to the author, 


is to demonstrate the reality of Jesus’ way of life. 
Dr. MacInnis approaches his subject by discussing 
the philosophy of Christian education, and develops 
it in the second part of his book by presenting the 


practice of the church at work. 


You will like the ¢onvenient pocket size, the 


Toward Understanding Adults, 
by Earl F. Zeigler, points the way 
to more successful adult educa- 
tion. Dr. Zeigler believes that the 
church is the leading “potential 
adult educator.” 


clear printing, and the serviceable bindings of this 


group of “Handybooks for Church School Lead- 


> 


ers.” We recommend them to workers, to pastors 


who are organizing church libraries, and to parents. 


75 CENTS THE COPY 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


NEW YORK: [56 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH: Granite Building 


CHICAGO: 216 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 234 McAllister Street 


Orders taken for any books published. 
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love our neighbor, even when he sins. And we 
must be tireless in ridding ourselves of cur own 
faults. 

Prayer: Forgive us, our Father, for the tendency 
to reform our neighbor before we renew our 
own lives by the spirit of the living Christ. 
Teach us to rid our lives of those blemishes 
which weaken our influence upon others. Give 
us the power to befriend the wrong-doer even 
while we abominate the evil course he may 
be pursuing. Help us to love the sinner, and 
to show him the better way by the perfecticn 
of our own lives, even as Jesus did. Amen. 


October 25 

THEME: Helping Those in Need | 

This service, as indicated in “Pre- 
paring for Worship,” should relate it- 
self to actual efforts to minister to 
human suffering and need in the com- 
munity. This program may have two 
major sections. 

The first purpose'is to point out to 
the group the fact that there are 
people in the community who are in 
distress and need. 

Hymn: “Where Cross the 
Ways of Life” 

COMMENT BY THE LEADER: A statement 
of what some of the human needs in 
the community are. Do the young peo- 
ple realize the extent of poverty and 
suffering in their own neighborhood ? 


Crowded 


PoEM: 


I have more food than I can eat— 
They faint with hunger in the street. 


I have more clothes than I can wear— 
Their head, and hands, and feet are bare. 


My walls are thick, and warm, and dry— 
Their walls are rain, and wind, and sky.. 


My heart knows love of noble souls— 
Their hearts are hungry, thirsty bowls. 


These things let me remember when 

Cries of the needy rise again. 

—Atice Ferrin Hensey, in the New York 
Times. Used by permission. 


The second purpose is to point out ~ 
the fact that our religion is hollow 
and incomplete, if not insincere, unless 
we practice the teachings of Jesus. 
Jesus frequently pointed out the fact 
that the test of religion is to be found 
in what we do about human needs. 

ScripTURE: Matthew 25:31-36; James 
1322; 9775 

ComMENT: The leader will describe some 
of the things which the group may do 
to help meet the needs of the poor and 
suffering. He may report some of the 
plans which the service committee has 
discussed or agreed upon. 


PoEM: 


Pray with the lips. 

Set the hands ‘softly upon the prayer book. 

Fold the hands gently. Lift them on the back of 
the pew. 

Let them be quiet and at rest. Pray with the lips. 


Pray with the hands. 
Open them. Move them. 
Let them cool the fevered forehead. 


| Let them pick up the heavy loads others bear. 


Let them build temples to hold God—homes and 
firesides. 

Let them build temples. 

The hands are for prayer. Pray with them. 

—Raymonp Kresensxy, in The Christian Cen- 

tury. Used by permission. 


SILENT Prayer: A moment of dedication. 
HyYMn oF ConsEcrRATION: “Let Not Thy 
Hands Be Slack” 
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Big Noise, The (Guy Kibbee, Warren Hull) 
(Warner) Artificial concoction about wealthy 
oldster, squeezed out of the bank by younger 
partners, entering new line of business that in- 
volves him with racketeers. Situation solved by 
highly unconvincing shooting affray for climax. 
Lively, but of slight merit. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 

The Bride Walks Out (Barbara Stanwyck, 
Gene Raymond) (RKO) Rather unappealing 
hero wrangles until heroine drops her fifty-a- 
week job, and they marry on his thirty-five. To 
solve ensuing mess she resumes work. Uncon- 
vincing action, banal dialog. 

For A: Poor For Y: Hardly For C: No 

Bunker Bean (Owen Davis, Jr., Louise Lati- 
mer) (RKO) Lively farce, fairly amusing for 
skilfully-done hero role of timid clerk, who be- 
comes self-confident and aggressive when told 
that he is reincarnation of Egyptian King. Out- 
wits schemers seeking to rob him of valuable 
patent and marries boss’ daughter. 

For A: Perhaps For C: No interest 
For Y: Amusing 

Counterfeit (C. Morris, Marian Marsh) (Col.) 
Sensational G-Man-ganster thriller. Gang kid- 
naps head engraver in U. S. Treasury, forces 
production of counterfeit bills. Maximum of vio- 


lence, cold-blooded murders and suspense 'til 
thrilling G-Men capture. Extraneous comedy, 
and one amusing characterization. 
For A: Depends on taste For C: No 
For Y: Strong 
Desert Gold (Tom Keene) (Para.) Old- 
fashioned Western with violent action and 


brutal villainy over attempts to find hidden gold 
mine. Uninspired comedy, much hard riding, 
gun battles and final exciting fist fight with 
hero on edge of cliff to dispose of villain. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Not good For C: No 

Devil Doll, The (L. Barrymore, M. O’Sulli- 
van) (MGM) Innocent hero escapes from 
Devil’s Island, plots vengeance on _ betrayers 
through weird formula reducing humans to tiny 
mites which do his bidding. Tense, grim drama, 
but fantastic human dolls less spine-chilling than 
fascinating. 
For A: Good of kind 

: For Y: Better not 

Devil’s Squadron, The (Richard Dix, Karen 
Morley) (Col.) Harmless thriller, with airport 
setting, about heroic flyers who take new ships 
up on first tests—Ex Ships. Some ‘‘crashes’’ evi- 
dently clipped from elsewhere. Three men in 
love with three girls presumably triples the ro- 
mantic interest. 
For A: Hardly For C: Perhaps 

For Y: Fairly good 

Fatal Lady (Mary Ellis, Walter Pidgeon) 
(Para.) Musical-mystery-melodrama with spar- 
kle, finely acted, sung, and photographed, episodic 
in plot but dramatic suspense well maintained. 
Heroine’s operatic career constantly blighted by 
false suspicions of murder. Romantic ending satis- 
fying and happy. 
For A and Y: 


For C: No 


Very good of kind 
For C; Not for them 

Farmer in the Dell (Fred Stone, Jean Park- 
er) (RKO) Iowa farmer, transplanted to Holly- 
wood, refuses to let social ambition ruin happiness 
for the young people. Unpretentious, engaging, 
human stuff with Stone excellent in leading role. 
Interesting backstage glimpses of studio life. 
For A: Pleasing For C: Interest slight 

For Y: Good 

Fury (Spencer Tracy, Sylvia Sidney) (MGM) 
Tense, grim film fails as strong indictment of 
lynching by weakness of cause for mob violence. 
Innocent, tortured hero miraculously escapes 
death at frenzied mob’s hands; embittered, plans 
vengeance on all participants, but relents and 
forgives in time. 
For A: Strong For Y: Too strong For C: No 

Gentle Julia (Jane Withers, Tom Brown) 
(Fox) The Tarkington story of small-town life 
and romance engagingly done, with Jane With- 
ers, in excessively precocious ten-year-old. role, 
in the limelight throughout. Her impossibly ma- 
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HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be kept 
in mind also that tithes and local adver- 
tising pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the film 
are desirable and wholesome, hence these 
descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

¥—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


ture but amusing machinations save the situation 
most agreeably. 
For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Good 

Green Pastures, The (Rex Ingram) (War- 
ner) Impressive screening of famous play visual- 
izing Heaven and activities of “De Lawd” as 
imagined by simple Negro folk. Sincere, dignified 
acting, beautiful settings, lovely singing, simple 
humor, and genuine underlying spiritual values. 

Notable For C: Probably beyond them 
For Y: Very good 

Hard Luck Dame (Bette Davis, Warren Wil- 
liam) (Warner) Improbable stuff about two 
detectives, three thieves, and devious adventures 
that lead to solution of murder-mystery. Exciting 
in spots, but decidedly silly in others. Rather 
stupid use of Bette Davis and Warren William. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 

I Stand Condemned (Lawrence Olivier, Henry 
Bauer) (U.A.) British-made film of Russian 
war days. Spy activities and rivalry over heroine 
between paunchy war profiteer and army-captain 
hero provide fair drama and suspense, but choppy 
action, colorless heroine, and uneven acting lessen 
full values. 
For A: Fairly good For C: No interest 

For Y: Perhaps 

It’s Love Again (Jessie Matthews, Robt. 
Young) (Gaumont-British) Gay musical film 
with amusing satire and humor. Talented heroine 
needs “name” to get stage part; invents, im- 
personates, and with much newspaper publicity 
is accepted as exotic personality, Makes good 
as herself. Charming song and dance numbers. 
For A: Good of kind For C: Doubtful interest 

For Y: Good 

Laughing Irish Eyes (Phil Regan, Walter 
Kelly) (Republic) Trite, sentimental story poorly 
produced. New York fight promoter and daugh- 
ter go to Ireland after champion fighter, but 
bring back a crooner instead who wins the pro- 
longed fight and girl. Frequent song numbers. 
Some capable acting wasted. 


For A: Poor For Y: Inferior For C: No value 
Let’s Sing Again (Bobby Breen, Henry Ar- 
metta) (RKO) Old sentimental theme, with 


much hokum, of lost child, devoted foster-father, 
dark villain, and true parents discovered for 
happy ending. Built around Bobby’s voice, which 
is remarkable but untrained and adenoidal. Ar- 
metta’s role notable. 
For A: Perhaps For Y and C: Good 
Little Miss Nobody (Jane Withers) (Fox) 
Irrepressible heroine’s pranks at orphanage start 
her undeservedly to reform school. Escapes, be- 
comes involved with gang elément, then is re- 
stored to father. Partly human and appealing, 
but marred by exaggerations and sensationalism. 
Heroine more mature than childlike. 
For A; Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C; Doubtful 


Love Begins at Twenty (Hugh Herbert) (1st 
Nat’l) Elementary farce-comedy about spineless, 
hen-pecked husband, drink-befuddled, floundering 
into accidental capture of robber gang. Original 
touch of children urging liquor on their father! 
Largely foolish, ordinary cast, but Herbert de- 
cidedly laugh-provoking. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Not the best For C: No 

M’Liss (Ann Shirley, John Beal) (RKO) Old- 
style melodrama. Proud little ‘‘spitfire’ works 
as barmaid to keep self and drunken father. In 
conflict with town’s “‘elite,’’ protected by crude, 
kindly characters, till romance with  school- 
teacher hero brings happiness. Some lovely out- 
door settings. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Doubtful value 

Plow that Broke the Plains (by Resettlement 
Administration, Washington) One of finest edu- 
cationals ever made. Full, dynamic presentation 
of big, vitally important subjects—dust-storm 
tragedy of the West. Notable handling of back- 
ground music, narrative voice, and tensely dra- 
matic, 

For A: Notable For C: Beyond them 
For Y: Excellent 

Poppy (W. C. Fields, Rochelle Hudson) 
(Para.) Genuinely diverting version of famous 
old Fields’ stage-play attractively set against 
slow-moving background of several decades ago. 
Delightful Fields’ comedy for those who like 
him, with pleasing romance between youthful 
hero and heroine. 

For A, Y, and C: Amusing 

Public Enemy’s Wife (Margaret Lindsay, Pat 
O’Brien) (Warner) Thrilling G-Man _ opus. 
Vicious kidnapper escapes prison to seek revenge 
on innocent ex-wife about to re-marry. Battle of 
wits with detective-hero. Tense, suspenseful, 
absurd in spots, but amusing. Commendable lack 
of gunplay till end. 

For A: Good of kind 
For Y: Thrilling 

Rhythm on the Range (Bing Crosby) (Para.) 
Bing sings grotesquely and acts—one might say— 
a simple cowboy boxcarring his bull back West. 
Rich heroine leaves all and goes along, chasing 
hero to happy ending. Acting and direction poor, 
even the faking obvious, and story naively absurd. 
For A: Inane For Y: Poor For C: No value 

San Francisco (Clark Gable, J. MacDonald) 
(MGM) Strong, vivid, well-acted film notable 
for glorious singing. Fair restraint in scenes of 
Barbary Coast. Romantic conflict fairly convinc- 
ing; grim earthquake scenes as climax in which 
gambler-hero learns that power and money are 
not all. 

For A: Fine of kind For C: Not for them 
For Y: Probably good 

Secret Agent (Madeleine Carroll, Robt. Young, 
John Gielgud) (British-Gaumont) Sensational, 
suspenseful spy story. Grim murders and tragic 
climax. Lorre repellant as ruthless killer, aide to 
British hero pursuing German spy. Unconven- 
tional situation of heroine posing as hero’s wife 
avoids real offensiveness. 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: No i 

Sins of Man (Jean Hersholt) (20th Cent. 
Fox) Fine serious drama, notable for Hersholt’s 
characterization of modern “Job.” Successive 
tragedies “through the years rob hero of entire 
family, but not faith. In old age, happy ending is 
achieved. Depressing entertainment, but fine drama. 
For A: Fine of kind For C: Not for them 

For Y: Very sad 

Sky Parade (Wm. Gargan, Jimmie Allen) 
(Para.) Interesting history of commercial avia- 
tion interwoven with story of three ex-war aces 
and Jimmie Allen (young radio star) as the 
orphaned son of one. Villainy, melodrama, and 
thrills, but mostly engaging human stuff of some 
educational value. 
For A: Fair 


For C: No 


For Y: Doubtful 


For C: Good but exciting 
For Y: Good 
Spendthrift (Henry Fonda, Pat Paterson) 
(Para.) Romance, riches, race-horses. Young 
millionaire spends himself penniless (!), mar- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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“* Unoper the leadership of F. P. Fra- 

zier of the Congregational Sioux In- 
dian Mission at Fort Pierre, South Da- 
kota, effective coordination of formerly 
unrelated work is being brought about in 
several Indian reservations. Leaders of 
the Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Catholic churches, government ofh- 
cials in charge of Indian work, and the 
school officials have cooperated in planning 
a comprehensive vacation Bible school 
program among the Indians of these 
reservations. The morning period is given 
to denominational classes in Bible work, 
while the afternoon program is conducted 
on a community basis. 

Mr. Frazier writes: “To me this is a 
progressive step toward cooperation and 
coordination of the agencies among the 
Indians. If the American Indian is going 
to make any progress in this country, the 
agencies—both religious and government 
must work hand in hand upon the fun- 
damentals of living. No one agency or de- 
nomination can serve the people of our 
race. They must be united. They must 
have a program on the basic elements that 
go to develop a race.” 


“* A PLAYWRITING contest on the subject 

of liquor control and alcohol educa- 
tion is being sponsored by The Christian 
Advocate, official organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Realizing the critical 
situation which confronts Christians at 
this time in the face of increasing con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages and the 
consequences of the unbridled liquor traf- 
fic in America, The Christian Advocate 
announces this contest to secure usable 
one-act plays on the subject of individual 
abstinence and social control of liquor. 
Mrs, William E. James, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, has made a gift of $500 in 
memory of her husband to establish this 
drama prize contest. 

The contest will close on December 1, 
1936. Mr. Harold Ehrensperger, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Plays and Pageants 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
be the director of the contest. 

Information regarding the contest may 
be secured from The Christian Advocate, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


* TRraveL AGENCIES have reported an 

unprecedented interest this summer 
in the Scandinavian countries. Three 
hundred and seventeen members of a 
dozen guided tours headed toward Scan- 
dinavia late in June and early in July. 
Two thousand other tourists, reported 
by American Railway Express travel au- 
thorities, were also to be routed through 
these countries. 

Reports of Sweden’s social experiments 
in economic democracy are held respon- 
sible for a great deal of the unprece- 
dented interest in that country; recent 
books, magazine articles, and syndicated 
newspaper stories by economists and Eu- 
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ropean correspondents had created a curi- 
osity to which the appointment of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Commission to study 
European cooperatives gave impetus; and 
the World’s Sunday School Convention 
held in Oslo, Norway, accounted for the 
interest of more than a hundred ministers 
and laymen in special trips to Sweden, 
Finland, and Denmark. 


* Rev. W. F. Huxrorp, formerly pas- 

tor of the Portage Street Baptist 
Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan, began 
service on May 1 as director of Christian 
education for the Baptist churches in 
Michigan. Mr. Huxford has long been 
interested in Christian education and has 
taken an active part in the state work of 
his denomination. Also, for three years, 
he served as chairman of the Pastors’ 
Professional Advisory Section of the In- 
ternational Council, and in that capacity 
shared with others in helping the Section 
to establish itself as an important part 
of the Council. 


% Tue Lake Geneva Conference on a 

United Adult Movement, July 27- 
August 8, registered 207 participants. 
They represented 31 states, one province 
of Canada, and 20 denominations. Con- 
sequently this was one of the most repre- 
sentative gatherings ever held by the In- 
ternational Council. Since this group 
worked together for twelve days, thor- 
ough work was possible. The Conference 
worked in twelve commissions, each of 
which developed one phase of a proposed 
united adult movement in Christian edu- 
cation and social action. A fuller interpre- 
tation of the Conference and the proj- 
ected movement will be given in later is- 
sues of the Journal. The report of the 
Conference will be a volume of some 
60,000 words and will retail for twenty- 
five cents. Orders may be placed now 
with the International Council of Re- 
ligious- Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


* A Rapio Worxsuop has been set up 
to function within the Ohio State 
University and the State Department of 
Education (through its School of the Air) 
for the purpose of demonstrating what 
radio can do for education over a state- 
wide area. This Workshop not only ap- 
plies existing radio technics to education; 
it also develops new ones particularly 
adapted to educational practice, which 
——_—_ aa 
“A Service of Consecration of Church 
School Leaders” by Victor M. Rhein and 
“A Service of Recognition and Consecra- 
tion,” published in the September, 1935, 
issue of the International Journal, may 
be secured in reprint form from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I]- 
linois. Price: 5 cents each; in lots of 50 
or more, 2 cents each. 


may, as a by-product, improve commer- 
cial broadcasting as well. 

In addition, the training of future 
broadcasters, writers, and technicians is 
a vital function of the Radio Workshop. 
The radio industry has been too long de- 
pendent, for those people who exert such 
a tremendous influence upon the life and 
thought of the country, upon two princi- 
pal sources—Broadway and advertising 
agencies. Radio may be changed consid- 
erably when a new crop of college- 
trained technicians appears on the scene. 

Dr. W. W. Charters says: “An edu- 
cational program is one which raises 
standards of taste, increases the range of 
valuable information, or stimulates au- 
diences to undertake worthwhile activi- 
ties.” Of these three objectives, the Radio 
Workshop in Columbus considers the last 
the most important. If it can stimulate 
a sufficient interest in the listener to in- 
spire him to do something worth while, 
the program, measured by educational 
standards, usually proves to be successful. 


* Durinc the period from June 27 to 

July 3 the third annual Council Offi- 
cers’ Training School convened at Con- 
ference Point, Lake Geneva, at which 
fifty-five voluntary officers of local coun- 
cils of religious education were present. 
At the same time, members of the Em- 
ployed Council Officers’ Association held 
their annual business sessions and the sec- 
ond annual joint sessions with the As- 
sociation of Executive Secretaries of 
Councils and Federations of Churches. 
Very significant conferences of state sec- 
retaries of councils of religious education 
were held during five days with the Inter- 
national Council staff, the discussions be- 
ing led by Dr. Roy G. Ross. On June 26 
to 27, there were joint staff conferences 
of the International Council with the 
Federal Council of Churches and the 


Home Missions. Councils. 


“ Tuer Harvarp University Tercen- 
tenary Celebration, starting August 
31 and running for a period of nearly two 
weeks, will be broadcast almost in its 
entirety over world-wide broadcasting 
Station W1XAL in Boston. 
This historic celebration will illustrate 
the progress in learning and education 


during the past three hundred years since 


the founding of this prominent American 
university. The array of intellectual tal- 
ent will be composed of leading profes- 
sors from all four corners of the world. 
The sessions will be held during morn- 
ings, afternoons, and evenings each day. 
Through the vast scope of these lectures, 
the entire field of the arts and sciences 
will be broadly covered. 

All the lectures of these outstanding 
professors will be carried over the short 
waves of W1XAL, not only to the home 
countries of the visiting professors, but 
to other parts of the world as well. 
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Current Film Estimates 
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ries a gold-digger; but crotchety uncle, a horse, 
and the heroine save all. Incredible in spots. 
but vivid human touches and real character in 
terest compensate considerably. 
For A: Fairly good For C: Fair 
For Y: Amusing 
Three Wise Guys (Robert Young, Betty Fur- 
ness) (MGM) Lively hodge-podge about great 
wealth and no sense. Engaging, money-flinging 
hero is target for three crooks including heroine. 
Swindle works, but she spoils it by marrying 
hero. Father cuts him off, then long poverty strug- 
gle to happy ending. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y : Not the best 
Bop iGs No 


Two Against the World (Humphrey Bogart, 
Helen MacKellar) (Warner) Strong indictment 
of supposed radio broadcasting company, ruth- 
less from greed, bringing heartache and tragedy 
by inhuman publicity of the buried past. Grim, 
tense, depressing, but largely appealing. 

For A: Strong For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


Two in Revolt (John Arledge, Louise Lati- 
mer) (RKO) Very appealing film with amaz- 
ing acting by horse and dog, warm friends 
from birth. Fine life on ranch until dramatically 
separated. Thrilling reunion, delightful climax. 
Genuine human values, with boy and girl ro- 
mance wholesome and logical. 

For A: Pleasing For Y and C: Excellent 


We Went to College (Hugh Herbert, Una 
Merkel, C. Butterworth) (MGM) Silly concoc- 
tion satirizing return of old grads for college 
homecoming. Burlesqued characters, much drink- 
ing, hilarity, and main “plot”? the amorous but 
futile efforts of bored wife of dean to re-interest 
happily-married old flame. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Poor For C: No 

White Angel, The (Kay Francis, Ian Hunter) 
(Warner) Florence Nightingale’s heroic service 
to nursing well filmed, but inferior to ‘Louis 
Pasteur” in variety, humor, range of human in- 
terest. Kay Francis falls short of Muni’s power. 
Misses high values by omitting foreshadowing 
scenes from her early life. 

For A and Y: Good For C: Beyond them 

White Fang (Michael Whalen, Jean Muir) 
(Fox) Alaskan thriller, with dark doings over 
a gold mine, heavy villainy, hero narrowly es- 
caping hanging, etc. Neither hero nor heroine 
impressive, but Winninger and Summerville 
have really funny roles. The dog, White Fang, 
does his job well. 

For A: Depends on taste For C: Perhaps 
For Y: Fairly good 
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[ts spiritual and musical supremacy is recognized and 
acknowledged, but its wearing power is hidden beneath 


cloth and cardboard. 


However, you need only to send for a sample copy and hold 


it in your hand to sense its sturdy resistance to hard wear. 
Instinctively you will feel that here is the biggest hymn book 
value ever offered. “Has every other hymn book surpassed 
not only in appearance, binding and choice of hymns, but also 
in price,” says Reformed Church, Morrison, Illinois. And this sentiment is 
echoed by other churches from one end of the country to the other. 

Suitable for every religious use. “The Service Hymnal” is the first classified 
hymnalto be completely orchestrated. Itis also the first American hymnal to 
contain a large selection of new descants to established tunes. Bound superbly, 
title gold embossed, “The Service Hymnal” sells at a price that makes it avail- 


able to every church—only $60.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


The illustration discloses the inbuilt quality of “The Service Hymnal’. The 
same high manufacturing standards prevail in all our books. All possess this 


added exclusive feature: 


New tarnish-proof lacquered binding—keeps gold 


stamping bright, protects covers and preserves original fresh appearance. 
“Devotional Hymns” is a smaller all-purpose book for Church and Sunday 


School with a strong selection of hymns for young folks and children. 


Com- 


pletely orchestrated. Lacquered cloth binding per 100, $40.00; bristol binding, 


per 100, $25.00. Prices not prepaid. 


‘AIL coupon for returnable 
sample. See these books. 
Play and sing their num- 


bers,new and old, stately and stirring. 
Our wide experience, and the many 
titles published by us and our affiliat- 
ed firms enable us to meet every music 
need of your church and church 
school. Indicate your required uses 
in coupon and we will be able to send 
other appropriate samples. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


ont the best in song books Comp, : 


5775-L W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


Hope Publishing Co., 5775-L W. Lake St.,Chicago, III. 


NOTE—Please check the purpose which hymnal is to serve and we 
will send samples to suit your needs. 


Gentlemen:—Please send sample (s) of book (s) for 
use (s) as checked below. 
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Character and Christian 


Education 
Stewart G. Cole 


This new book sets forth the functions and technique of the Church, the 
Church school, and other character-building agencies. It brings helpfully 
and pertinently to light the divergence of opinion between secular edu- 
cation, good and wholesome as it may be, and Christian education, the 
chief aim of which is that of bringing young souls into saving relationship 
with Jesus. 

THE CHAPTERS: The Child of Nature. The Child in the Making. From id is 
to Go Unfolding Personality. The Pattern of Experience. The Child and 
Family Ties. Wholesome Childhood. The LAsione Impulse of the Child. Expan- 


sive Religious Experience. The Language of Child Religion. 
tianity. Towards Christian Character. 


A Significant New Book By 


haracter and Chris- 


Dr. Cole renders an invaluable service to Pastors, Church school directors, 


officers, and teachers in this remarkably fresh and interesting book. 
Price, $2.00 


—— Cokesbury Good Books ——— 


IN THE NEW LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author Price 
120a. THE LIFE OF ‘CHRIST, Umphrey Lee. rack. csetcrinds ser mteeiy ys» ++ 50 cents 
13240 DTH E STEWARDSHIPTEIRE, ieee Graw ord sen mentees tise Mes ca. ; 50 cents 
l41a WHAT IS TEACHING, Frances Cole McLester.... 0.00. cccceeceene 35 cents 
221a THE SMALL CHURCH AT WORK FOR CHILDREN, Freddie 
21h ci/o MEIER 0 UGB OOS 30 COMOROS cle ABC Ga oon Don Ca UONCOCOROE 35 cents 
Approved Textbooks—Second Series 
112b THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Wade 
Crawford 1Barclay i.e cece Tee acetic oe sia « $1.25 
1206 THE BIBLE; ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH, Costen J. Harrell ee. Od 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, Costen J. Harrell... 1.00 
1246 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS, B. Harvie Branscomb. Pe cents 
140b GROWTH IN RELIGION, Harold J. Sheridan. .........cecceceeceeee 1.00 
14lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN, Frances Cole McLester..50 cents 
1445 WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, A. W. Martin........... 75 cents 
212b CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH, Mary Skinner............... 1.00 
250b THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, 


Una Re Sitti 6.0. vaccaseee en ee ea ee ate eae en» 1.00 
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Selecting and Appointing Leaders 


(Continued from page 12) 
the prospect frankly with the particular need, the qualifi- 
cations involved, and the requirements of the task with- 
out resorting to deceit or undue pressure. 

A third step, after the prospect has been awakened to the 
need and has indicated a desire to serve, should be an in- 
vitation to visit the department where his future work is 
likely to be, and if time permits he should become an ap- 
prentice to a well-equipped teacher already on the job. His 
first work should be on a substitute or temporary basis’ with 
the understanding that at the end of a trial period he may 
drop out, be released, moved to another group, or placed on 
the substitute list permanently according to his judgment 
and the judgment of the appointing officer. This procedure 
will relieve the candidate of any embarrassment if he feels 
that he is unequal to the task and will allow sympathetic 
and intelligent supervision on the part of. the appointing 
officer or the departmental superintendent. 

A fourth and final step, after the prospect has proved 


himself satisfactory and is happily adjusted to his particu- 


lar job or group, should consist of another conference and 
a recommendation to the board of religious education for 
election. He should then be inducted formally into the 
workers’ council and officially recognized by his local church. 
At the beginning of the church school year, all workers both 
new and old should be elected for one year of service by the 
board of religious education and should be installed in one 
of the public worship services of the church at which time 
the entire congregation should pledge itself to the support of 
this program and its consecrated leaders. 


The problems which Mr. Sloane discusses in this article 
are presented in further detail in Educational Bulletin No. 
507, “Enlisting and Developing Church Workers.” It may 
be secured from your denominational or state office or 
from the International Council of Religious Education, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price fifteen cents. 


Lakeside, 1936 
(Continued from page 6) 
munion dramatically evidenced this fellowship, for they 
were members of fourteen different denominations. 

A fifth element of significance was_the sense of loyalty 
to particular groups. These delegates had not come to set 
up a separate and distinct movement but, rather, to 
strengthen the organizations of which they were members 
so that all might work together more effectively. Each night 
a time was set apart for denominational and agency meet- 
ings and toward the end of the Conference special meetings 
of student and territorial groups were held. Certain de- 
nominations that had never before been able to hold na- 
tional gatherings of their youth leaders now found this 
possible. Several used the opportunity for planning their 
youth programs for the coming year. All expressed their 


appreciation of this way of deepening group loyalty in 


strengthening the larger loyalty to the Kingdom of God. 

Those who attended Lakeside last June will find other 
significant elements in that Conference. It is impossible 
here to do more than indicate these five. However, they 
are sufficient to show the growing strength of this united 
movement of Christian youth. There is a Christian answer 
to the problems of today. That answer must be found. 
And it will be found as young people and adults enlist 
anew with Christ in building a new world. 
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Is the Adult Bible Class an Asset to the Church? 
(Continued from page 16) 
functions. They will come to the class to learn and ex- 
change experiences, and to the church to worship; and they 
will see the essential need of both. 

In the second place, we adult leaders have neglected, in 
our class program, our responsibility to the church. This 
must be remedied at once. Leaders in the adult classes must 
become church-minded, and if this cannot be done, they 
must be replaced by those who have at heart the problems 
of the church. Classes must study the needs of the church, 
and, as individuals and as classes, they must strive to serve 
the church. They must assume the financial burdens of the 
church. For example, in our church, following a course of 
study on the church at large and the local church, during 
which the treasurer of the church explained the financial 
problems which he faced, one class voted to contribute 
regularly from its class treasury to the church’s current 
expenses, and every adult class assumed a substantial part 
of the building fund of the church. 

If the adult class is a detriment to the church itself, it will 
have to go, however popular it may be. But, for one, do 
not so regard the effective adult class. I do not believe that 
any church will be the stronger if any strong class of adults 
is weakened. It seems to me to be a short-sighted policy for 
the church to advocate the abolishing of an agency that com- 
mands the loyalty of so many of its members. Surely this 
is “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face.” 

Adult Bible class leaders must face the problem. They 
must lay aside their selfish ends, their conceit. They must 
become increasingly church-minded. The class must be 
harnessed to the tasks of the church. It must become the 
service arm of the church. It is for us to take the initiative 
in bringing about, without delay, this change in emphasis. 


“It’s in the Quarterly” 

(Continued from page 13) 
teacher must choose and adapt. The story is not the “les- 
son.” The outcome is that, while the materials, sometimes 
including a story, are the means to that end. Plans for ac- 
tivities which the children will probably enter upon will 
be noted in the teacher’s plan, and working materials will 
be listed. Since the plans in the quarterly grew out of ex- 
perience, they will save the teacher and the children a good 
many delays and failures, through the helpful suggestions 
of the lesson writer who is really one teacher sharing her ex- 
perience with others. Throughout the process of planning 
a teaching period, the quarterly will have been a source 
book and guide. How exclusively it is the source will depend 
upon the teacher’s experience, originality, and the other re- 
sources available. But the teacher who substitutes materials 
and procedures should be very sure that what she is giving 
is of as much value to the children as what she is discard- 
ing. 

The third point at which the quarterly enters the teach- 
ing process is where the process of evaluation and com- 
parison begins. The teacher who comes to the end of a 
teaching experience with a sense of relief rather than an 
eagerness to go on to the next one will not be helped greatly 
by the quarterly. Her need is much more fundamental. But 
the teacher who feels a ‘divine discontent” with what she has 
just done, and a genuine curiosity as to why it was not more 
successful, will profit by reviewing the plans suggested in 
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MANUAL 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


Charles Emerson Burton 


A Compendium 
of Information, 
Forms and Services 


A complete manual of as- 
sociational and local church 
procedures, policy and polity 
including sections on The 
Local Church; Fellowship of 
the Churches; The Minis- 
try; Charters, Constitutions 
and By-Laws; Forms; Parliamentary Rules of Order; Or- 
ders of Public Service; Church and Ministerial Services; 


“ae $1.00 
An Up-to-Date Manuai for Every Pastor 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St. 19 S. La Salle St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


the quarterly for the unit and the week while her own 
experience is fresh in her mind. She can recognize the mis- 
takes she made, evaluate the evidences of success, and note 
the interests and enterprises which should be carried for- 
ward. The quarterly becomes a mirror in which she sees her 
own work reflected. But it is more than that; it is a pic- 
ture of what another teacher has done, somewhat idealized, 
but true to the highest ideals of good teaching. 

The printed page is so impersonal. Evidence of this is the 
fact that when a teacher has met a lesson writer, the quar- 
terly she wrote ever after takes on the quality of a personal 
message. This contact is not often possible. But every 
teacher can discover how the quarterly she uses was cre- 
ated. She can find out what processes were carried on be- 
fore it was written; what curriculum committee was re- 
sponsible for making the basic outline; what investigations 
were carried on before it was issued; who the lesson writer 
really is—as a person as well as a writer. The quarterly may 
come alive when the real teacher and children behind them 
move across its pages. 

The teacher who feels that the quarterly is a sort of 
accusing mentor holding up impossible standards, or pro- 
posing strange and even dangerous procedures, will never 
be helped greatly by it. Somehow they must get on friendly 
working terms, the teacher with a class and the teacher in 
the book. They must not stand too much in awe of each 
other, but there should be mutual respect. They must not 
get in each other’s way, but go along together. 

Certainly “it’s in the quarterly,” but it has to get out 
before it can accomplish anything. And the only way out 
is through a living teacher. 
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Young Adults and the Church. By Jes- 
sie A. Charters. New York, The Abing- 
don Press, 1936. 153 p. Price $1.00. 

With commendable skill the author has 
achieved the combination of a treatise on 
the principles of modern adult education 
in the church with the story of a four- 
year project in which those principles 
have been validated. The group involved 
was comprised of young married persons 
who, at the outset, were only nominally 
affliated or quite unaffiliated with the 
church and as a whole somewhat 
prejudiced against it. A combination of 
social activity, discussion of social and 
personal problems arising out of the ex- 
perience of the members of the group, 
and service or action projects won a 
growing and continuous interest. Gradual 
transfer of responsibility and initiative 
from the original leader, the author her- 
self, to leaders chosen from their own 
number by the group is described. Pro- 
cedures in program building are ex- 
plained. Development of interest in the 
work of the church as a whole is 
described as a by-product of the group 
activities. 

The educational principles followed are 
pointed out and explained. Trends in 
adult religious education and sources of 
additional help receive attention. The 
treatment is rounded out by citing a num- 
ber of cases of effective adult education 
in churches elsewhere. A book to encour- 
age, inspire, and guide the forward-look- 
ing leader of adult work in the church. 


—H.C. M. 


Plain Talk. By John W. Studebaker. 
Washington, National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936. 166 p. Price 25 cents. 

An able plea by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for the wide- 
spread extension- of adult education 
through community forums which use the 
method of free creative group discussion. 
This should constitute an extension of 
the public school system to provide civic 
and social education for all adults. It 
should be promoted and aided financially 
by the federal government, but supported 
and controlled locally. Experiments such 
as that in Des Moines are looking in this 
direction. 

Notable are the author’s interpretation 
of democracy, his proof of its dependence 
upon such adult education as he advo- 


cates, his insistence upon the possibilities _ 


of dictatorship through default of democ- 
racy, and his plea for retention of free- 
dom of speech as the cornerstone of 
democracy. True education is clearly 
differentiated from propaganda, adver- 
tising, indoctrination, and “preaching.” 
Its function is to enable people to do 
their own thinking on the basis of ade- 
quate data and sound technique regard- 
less of the conclusions at which they may 
thus arrive. 
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McConnell. 


The following samples indicate that the 
title is not a misnomer; 

“Today millions of eyes look to Wash- 
ington for relief, for protection of homes 
and savings, for new opportunities, yes, 
and for special privileges, for huge con- 
tracts, and for subsidies. We are in the 
midst of chaotic times testing whether this 
or any democracy can solve the problems 
forced upon it. 

“We, the people of the United States, 
stand on the peak of the freedom toward 
which our ancestors struggled for cen- 
turies. We have the power which was 
once in the hands of kings and dynasties. 
And we have the responsibilities of exer- 
cising that power. 

“Teaching is opening ie avenues to 
truth and new ideas; it is not taking ad- 
vantage of a position as a teacher to 
impose one’s personal opinions or choices. 
The latter is indoctrination or propa- 
ganda, not teaching. 

“Let those who want to establish an 
intellectual paternalism to protect the 
people from what is considered dangerous 
doctrine advocate such control of think- 
ing, not in the name of democracy, but as 
part and parcel of a fascist program.” 

“Of course one of the reasons we are 
beginning to put so much emphasis on 
adult education, is that we have discoy- 
ered that no matter how much stuffing is 
done in the schools, it cannot be adequate 
for the voyage through life in our swiftly 
changing world.” 

“We have great need for ‘spot educa- 
tion’; that is, educational opportunities 
for people at the time they face real 
problems. Parent education gets its best 
results when it is offered to parents actu- 
ally facing the daily problems of child 
care and guidance.” 

“Tt should be the primary concern of 
our professional educational organiza- 
tions to safeguard our educational system 
from the ‘straight-jacketing influence of 
alien doctrines of suppression and censor- 
ship.” 

—H.C. M. 

His Witnesses. By Andrew Sledd. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press, 1935. 240 
p. Price $1.25. 

“This book is written,’ states Dr. 
Sledd, “in the humble hope of making 
the message of The Acts more clear and 
cogent to the lay reader. Its single pur- 
pose has been to reproduce, as faithfully 
as possible, the ancient narrative, with 
only such interpretation and elaboration 
as might make its movement and its mes- 
sage more intelligible to our times.” 


Christian Materialism. By Francis John 
New York, Friendship 
Press, 1936. 167 p. Price: cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 60 cents. 

A fundamental approach to the Chris- 
tian doctrine of stewardship which probes 
deeply into the Christian’s threefold rela- 


tionship with material goods: getting, 
spending, and giving. Christian values and 
obligations are as much involved in any 
one of these relationships as in the others. 
To Christianize our materialism, we 
must reconstruct industry to render it 


primarily ‘“man-making” or personality 
producing rather than profit making. 


Consumers must use their power to cor- 
rect unchristian ways of production and 
distribution. Giving is an indispensable 
means of furthering the building of a 
better world. Major emphasis in giving 
is on its world aspects, support of the 
Christian mission in every land. 


The Return to Religion. By Henry C. 
Link. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 180 p. Price $1.75. 

The author’s own “return to religion” 
after many years of agnostic indifference 
came as a result of his observation of the 
need of religion in the lives of many per- 
sons whom he counselled as a professional 
psychologist. By. case after case he shows 
the necessity of the altruistic, sacrificial, 
self-disciplining, integrating influence of 
religion as the solution to personality dis- 
turbances. He is harshly critical of 
current education, of the dominance of 
the scientific and over-rational attitude, 
and of schemes of social and economic 
reform. He believes that psychology is 
rapidly vindicating the basic doctrines of 
personal religion. 


Through Science to God. By Nathan A. 
Smyth. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1936. 213 p. Price $2.50. 

The new scientific approach which in- 
terprets phenomena in non-materialistic 
terms is interpreted by a layman for lay- 
men. This approach makes it seem 
possible that “when we understand and 
make use of the present basic working 
hypotheses of science, we may be able to 
cease struggling with remote abstractions 
and apprehend an immediately real and 
partly knowable God.” With the support 
of the new science, the author develops a 
theistic interpretation of the universe in- 
cluding a dignified creative role for man. 


The Old Testament. Its Story and Re- 


ligious Message. By Warren Nelson 
Nevius. Philadelphia, The Westminster 


Press, 1935. 236 p. Price $1.10. 

Twenty-four studies in understanding 
and appreciating the writings of the Old 
Testament for use as a text in Standard 
Leadership Training classes and adult 
classes. The needs of the general reader 
have also been kept in mind. 


How to Use the Bible. By John W. 
Coutts. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, 1936. 95 p. Price 50 cents. 

Designed to aid the lay reader in a 
more meaningful interpretation of the 
Bible. Six chapters deal with representa- 
tive passages. 
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New Materials 


on 
“The Church as a School” 


The Church as Teacher. By John Mur- 
dock MacInnis. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1936. 168 p. Price 75 cents. 

A study of the New Testament, Pres- 
byterian history, and present-day life 
leads the author to “observations” such 
as these: 

“The church ... is the most perfect 
educational instrument that has ever 
emerged in the experience of the race, 
and still stands as the most potential edu- 
cational instrument in the world... . 
Every major educational principle... i 
normally rooted in the nature and objec- 
tives of the Christian Church. . . . The 
church alone has the power to match the 
philosophy which is now wrecking the 
world.” 

The organization and procedure of the 
Presbyterian Church are then analyzed 
to discover that the whole pattern is de- 
signed to promote creative educational 
ends, is in fact ideally an educational 
process throughout. Finding ways of uni- 
fying the total program under church ad- 
ministration and the solution of the basic 
problem of qualified leadership constitute 
major needs. 
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Administering Christian Education in the 
Local Church. By Oliver deWolf Cum- 
mings, Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 
1936. 106 p. Price 40 cents. 

A manual for the church board of 
Christian education based upon the phi- 
losophy of the total church as a learning- 
teaching enterprise, and yet assigning ad- 
ministrative responsibility for Christian 
education to a special board of Christian 
education elected “in the same manner 
as other boards.” Detailed guidance is 
given for the work of such a board. Most 
of the material is concrete case material 
based upon reports from or observations 
of actual situations. 


A Church and Only a Church. By Os- 
goode H. McDonald. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1936. 67 p. Price 25 cents. 

A brief practical treatment of the trend 
toward unification of the total church 
program around the educational ideal; 
the background, the present situation, il- 
lustrations of experiments, and a state- 
ment of the ideal. 


Enlisting and Developing Church Work- 
ers. Educational Bulletin No. 507. Chi- 
cago, International Council of Religious 
Education, 1936. 31 p. Price 15 cents. 

A practical guide for those responsible 
for the enlistment and development of 
the church’s lay leadership, based upon 
the latest trends and program in leader- 
ship education. Guidance is given in an- 
swering the following questions: 

What Workers Does Our Church 
Need? 

Where Can We Find Workers? 

How Can We Enlist New Workers? 

What Goals Should We Adopt for the 
Improvement of Our Workers? 

How Can We Interest Our Workers 
in Education for Service? 

What Methods of Leadership Educa- 
tion Shall We Use? 
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Who Shall Be Responsible for Devel- 
oping and Administering the Program of 
Leadership Education? 


The Committee on Christian Education 
in the Local Church. Educational Bulle- 
tin No, 603. Chicago, The International 
Council of Religious Education, 1936. 23 
p. Price 10 cents. 

In churches which conceive of their 
total program in terms of education, ev- 
ery board and committee deals, of course, 
with Christian education. Churches which 
interpret Christian education in a nar- 


rower sense may well set up a Commit- 
tee on Christian Education, one function 
of which will be to “educationalize” the 
whole church. This bulletin describes the 
ways of setting up such a committee, its 
functions, how it works, and who should 
comprise it. Six cases are described of the 
actual operation of such committees in 
various types of churches. These reports, 
prepared by persons close to the work 
of the committees, are included not be- 
cause they are thought of as representing 
the ideal, but because they may be sug- 
gestive to other committees. 
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“Stories of Hymns We Lobe” 


By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M.A. Assisted editorially by 
the REV. WM. M. RUNYAN 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


HE great popularity of this fascinating work has demanded 
a new edition with much added material. Now the most unique 


and helpful book of its kind for home reading, choir training, S. S. 
teaching, sermon preparation, gifts, etc. Presents the human 
drama behind our most loved hymns including ‘‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy,”’ ‘“‘Abide with Me,” “‘The Old Rugged Cross,’’ ‘‘Wonderful 
Words of Life,’”’ ‘‘America,’’ and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


A GEM BOOK—To Own, To Read, To Give 


Its beauty must be seen to be appreciated. Everybody loves it, 
child or sage, devoted reader or deep student. Covers 400 years of 
Christian Hymnody. Deals with 155 subjects—hymns, sacred songs, 
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Xe 


Edition—only $1.00. 


X 


Write today. 
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authors, composers, tunes and poems, Richly illustrated, beautifully 
bound, gold embossed cover. No increase in 


Order direct or through your church supply house— 


John Rudin & Company, Inc. 


1018 South Wabash Ave., Dept. R.E. 


price for Enlarged 


FUND RAISER 
Agents, booksellers, col- 
porteurs, etc., successfully 
distributing this fascinating 

“work. Sells readily. Get 

special plans without de- 

lay. 

Chicago, IIlinois 


ARE YOU USING THE BEST AND LIVEST SUNDAY 


CONSIDER 


THE 


20th CENTURY 
QUARTERLY 


SCHOOL 4 
LESSONS 


For Intermediate, Senior 
and Adult Departments 


Based on International 
Uniform Lessons 


EIGHTEEN unbroken years of service prove its worth. Six 
live departments conducted by eminent teachers. Written out 
of real experience. Circulation has doubled in the last twelve 
months. Schools all over the country use The 20th Century 


Quarterly to turn the tide of indifference and irreligion. 


Three months with 


this unique manual will remake your class—and school. 


Comments from Users: 


FREE TRIAL OFFER @ “Since we introduced The 20th Century Quarterly our 
young married people’s class has increased in size. We 
“ must reorder.’’ Chardon, Ohio. 
We will supply your entire @ “Through the Quarterly both teachers and students have 
church school with FREE copies __ been helped to better work.” Reading, Pennsylvania. 
for one full quarter. Write @‘‘Send us 100 more Quarterlies. Either my faith was not 


: eat h or the Quarterly is much better than any- 
NOW for details. Sample copy thing ahare used before.’”’ Du Pont, Washington. 
gladly sent on request. Address: 


THE 20th CENTURY QUARTERLY 
Dept. JR, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: , 

d details of your special offer to supply our entire 
Cen paen ditermodiates Senior and Adult departments) with 
FREE copies of the 20th Century Quarterly for one full quarter. 


THE 


20th CENTURY 
QUARTERLY 


Dept. JR, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


We would need about. copies. 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


(Continued from page 22) 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


JoHN Sitver Orr Durty, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Three men and pirate crew. 5 minutes. An 
imaginary episode in the life of John Silver. 
In Short Plays selected by J. P. Webber and 
H. H. Webster. Houghton Mifflin. 


Booker T. Washington 


Day ArFrrEer Tomorrow, by Miriam Den- 
ness Cooper. 

Four characters. Short and simple. Africa is 
represented as a Sleeper—about to awake. Two— 
“constructive idealism” and ‘‘destructive mate- 
rialism’’—contend for influence. National Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, ro cents. 


Out or THE Dark, by Dorothy Guinn. 

Prologue, 4 episodes, epilogue—entire eve- 
ning. 7 men, 6 women, children, slaves. His- 
tory of Negro race from Africa to the present. 
Womans Press, 25 cents. 


Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg 


LiIncotn At GETTYSBURG, by Sylvia C. 
Wolfcheck. 

Four boys, 2 girls. Exterior. Costumes 19th 
century. 15 minutes. A historical play showing 
in effective and dramatic fashion the citizens 
waiting for Lincoln at Gettysburg to deliver his 
famous address. An inspiring and patriotic play 
suitable for both young and older children. In 
A Play for Every Holiday. Samuel French, 50 
cents. 


GettysBurG, by Percy MacKaye. 

One man, 1 woman. Interior. Modern rural 
costumes. 25 minutes. One of Mr. MacKaye’s 
best-known dramatic sketches. A charming poetic 
sketch for a man and a woman. In Yankee Fan- 
tasies, $1.50; also separately, 35 cents. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French. 


St. Cecilia’s Day 


CrciiiA, by Marie Doran. 

Three acts. 5 men, 12 women. Intended for 
girls’ schools, but may be played by any group. 
The male characters can be played by young 
girls. Interior, exterior. Costumes Roman, 5th 


THE JUNIOR BIBLE 


AN AMERICAN TRANSLATION 


Edited by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


A Bible especially designed for young people—a selected volume of those 


parts of the Bible that are of most interest to boys and girls, with intro- 


ductory notes by a great Biblical scholar to help them fully understand 


and appreciate this great story book and the background in which it was 


written. 


Designed as a modern juvenile book, 12 point Caslon type, blue cloth 


binding, stamped in gold, size 6 by 81/2 inches. 


52 beautiful illustrations and maps by Frank Dobias, a distinguished artist. 


An excellent book for the Sunday Schools 


Publication date October 


Price $2.50 


Write for descriptive circular 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
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century, a.p. Built around the legend of Saint 
Cecilia, one of the most widely known of Chris- 
tian martyrs and accepted as the patron saint of 
church music. Music, hymns, chants, and solo 
work if desired. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 
30 cents. 


Sarnt CeciiiA, by Pauline Phelps and 
Marion Short. 


Forty minutes. 1 man, 7 women. Interior. 
Modern costumes. Shorter, effective drama on life 
of Saint Cecilia. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 
30 cents. 


Saint Catherine’s Day 


Tue Hour Grass, by William Butler 
Yates. 


One scene. 2 men, 2 women, 2 children, ex- 
tras. 40 minutes. Simple costumes and scenery. 
Semi-skilled leadership. The triumph of faith. 
Royalty $10.00, payable to Samuel French. In- 
cluded in Plays in Prose and Verse. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 


Thanksgiving 


Tue Burninec Attar, by Ethel Gesner 
Rockwell. 


Full evening. 2 prolocutors, several groups; 
people of the earliest times; Hebrews; Greeks; 
Pilgrims; and the World Today. A thanksgiv- 
ing ceremony. May be given in hall, club house, 
or community house. Can be used as pageant of 
peace and international cooperation. Womans 
Press, 30 cents. 


CoMING OF THE MAyFLoweEr, by Rosa- 
mond Kimball. : 

Six episodes. 50 or more persons. 144 hours. 
This simple pageant was designed for use by 
churches and schools in celebration of the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary, but is appropriate at any time. It 
may be given indoors. Missionary Education 
Movement, 50 cents. 


THE CourtsHie oF MILEs STANDISH, 
adapted from Longfellow’s poem, by 
Eugene W. Presbrey. 

Four characters. 20 minutes. Graceful and de- 
lightful. Weekday performance. Samuel French, 

30 cents, 


FaiTH oF Our FatHers, by Annie Mar- 
ble. 


Two parts. 35 or more men, 20 or more 
women, 12 or more children. Part I has four 
episodes showing events in Pilgrims’ history; 
Part II, in three episodes, gives a modern inter- 
pretation. (May be omitted if desired.) A pageant 
commemorating the coming of the Pilgrims to 
Plymouth. Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion, 25 cents. 


FOUNDERS OF THE FaiTH, by A. Russell 
Marble. 


Forty or more characters. 1 hour. A pageant- 
play adapted from the Acts of the Apostles, suit- 


SOMETHING NEW FOR CHILDREN 


Impress on thelr minds Bible thoughts as they sew 


Eilers’ Sewing Text Mottoes Size 614x814 


x OIROCK 
‘ OF 


7K KK 


x AGEe* 
: Lo wyl aS 5 


9K DK DK 2K OK OK OK OK OK 2K OR ROK K 
On Bristol Stock, over 1300 small holes punched through 
the cards, this making the sewing very easy. We have 
printed on them designs which are to be sewed. 
No. |—Rock of Ages, No. 2—Love One Another, No. 3— 
God Is Love, No. 4—God’s Word Is a pele Unto My 
Feet, No. 5—The Lord Knoweth Them That Tr 
No. 6—Jesus Died For You and Me. Price 2¢ each. No. 7 
—Jesus Is the Light. No. 8—God’s Eye Is on the Sparrow. 
No. 9—We Love Him. No. 10—We Have Seen His Star. 

Get a Paul’s Travel Map from I¢ to $5.00. 


Small class size 29x19 Peerless $3, on cloth in Colors 
at 65¢. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 
1124 Pine St. St. Louis, My. 
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able for Thanksgiving and other anniversary oc- 
casions. D. Appleton-Century, 30 cents. 


A JAPANESE BroTHER, by Janet C. Se- 
ville. 


Seventeen characters, 4 scenes. 20 minutes. Ex- 
cellent play on race relations. Supplemental ma- 
terial for Sunday school departmental teaching. 
Sunday and weekday. Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Free. 


A Lirrie Pivcrim’s Procress, by Con- 
stance D’Arcy Mackay. 


One act. 12 children. 25 minutes. A morality 
for Thanksgiving. (Amateurs may produce this 
play upon payment to the publishers of $2.00 
for each and every performance. Professional ac- 
tors must apply for acting rights to the author, 
in care of the publishers.) Included in House of 
the Heart and Other hays for Children. Henry 
Holt, $1.25. . 


Love’s Utmost, by Lydia Glover. 

Two scenes. 5 persons. 30 minutes. May be 
used for Thanksgiving Sunday. The widow casts 
all that she has, two small mites, into the treas- 
ury out of gratitude to the Master. In Friends of 
Jesus. Abingdon Press, 75 cents. 


THE MEANING OF THANKSGIVING Day, 
by Carolyn Wells. 


Twelve characters. 20 minutes. Excellent 
rhymed verse. Emphasizes the spirit of thanks 
and the grace of giving. Introduces old secular 
songs to new words. Weekday. Penn Publishing 
Company, 925 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


A PaGEANT oF Pitcris, by Esther Wil- 


lard Bates. 

110 or more persons. Prologue, three Episodes, 
and Epilogue. 1 hour. The Episodes represent: 
(1) the decision of the Pilgrims to leave Scrooby ; 
(2) the landing of the Pilgrims; and (3) the first 
Thanksgiving Day. Not very difficult, but expert 
direction is needed. Abingdon Press, 75 cents. 


Tue PILGRIM AND THE Book, by Percy 
MacKaye. 


Two parts. 17 ‘‘actions.” 11 men, 2 choir boys, 
6 groups of singers, 114 hours. A dramatic sery- 
ice designed to be used in churches. The theme 
of the service is the power of truth, as revealed 
in the Bible, to set free the human soul, in par- 
ticular from the shackles of Persecution and the 
Fear of Death. Costumes and properties are fairly 
elaborate and the principal parts must be well 
played. Most effective if presented in the church. 
Permission to religious groups if no admission is 
charged. Directions for presentation of the service 
included in separate edition. In Religious Dramas. 
D. Appleton-Century, $2.50. Separate edition, 
American Bible Society, 25 cents. 


THE Pitcrim’s Ho.ipay, by Vida Ray- 


enscroft Sutton, 

On act. 45 minutes. 1o characters. A pleasing 
and whimsical “‘flash-back”’ to 1621 A.D., with 
John Alden, Priscilla Mullins, and others. En- 
tertaining, not serious. Royalty $5.00. Samuel 
French, 30 cents. 


A Pircrim MoruHer, by Helen May 
Crockett. 

One act. 3 men, 4 women, 1 eleven-year-old 
boy, and 1 thirteen-year-old boy. A play built 
around the struggles of a Pilgrim mother who 
tries to hold her brood together in spite of a 
shiftless husband. Pilgrim Press, 50 cents. 


PurRPLE AND FINE LINEN, by Anita Fair- 
grieve and Helena Miller. 


Three acts. 9 men, 5 women and extras. A 
Puritan play of 1690. 3 settings, 2 interiors and 
1 exterior. Waried types, good characterizations. 
Comedy. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 30 
cents. 


THANKSGIVING, by Lyman R. Bayard. 

A dramatic service portraying the truth that 
praise and thanksgiving strengthen faith. ‘Choir 
and congregation assist in hymns, etc. Pageant 
Publishers, 30 cents. 


September, 1936 


THANKSGIVING THROUGH THE AGES. 

Short pageant in five scenes: 1620, 1781, 
1861, 1918, present. A large cast with few speak- 
ing parts. I5 minutes. Eldridge Entertainment 
House, 25 cents. 


Advent 


THE ComInc oF Curist, by John Mase- 
field. 


Thirteen men, I woman, 2 trumpeters. A 
male chorus and a mixed chorus. Designed for 
production in the chancel, nave, and _transepts. 
The significance of the Incarnation is interpreted 
with deep sincerity. Music by Gustav Holst. For 
permission to produce and information about roy- 
alty, apply to the Walter H. Baker Co. May be 
used by amateurs provided a fee of $.05 is paid 
for each person witnessing the performance. Text 
may not be used without musical score, for which 
a fee of $4.00 is charged. Macmillan, $1.50. 
Vocal score, $.g0. 


THE Burpen Bearer, by Arthur Chase. 


Fifteen children and vested choir. Appropriate 
for any season. Designed for the chancel and 
nave. Very simple to produce. Church Missions 
Publishing Company, 20 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, by Margaret H. 
Wentworth. 
Twenty-five younger children and 31 
boys and girls. Not difficult. 
Publishing Company, 15 cents. 


older 
Church Missions 


John Bunyan 


PILcRIM’s Procress oF JOHN BUNYAN, 
by Wilton Rix. 

Four episodes from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress have been fashioned by Mr. Rix into 
simple dramatic scenes that reveal the beauty and 
power of this great classic in effective form. The 
arrangement is especially suitable for production 
by schools and churches. Directions for music, 
costuming, and staging have been included, and 
the cast may be adjusted to almost any group. D. 
Appleton-Century, $1.25. 


Supplies lo ceel BE ae 


Rally Day is coming! When you order supplies refer to our 
new free circular, listing invitations, post cards, offering devices, 
promotion certificates, books and Bible for rewards, and other 


program helps. 


= 


BVA ay Catalogue of books and supplies for 1936-1937 is also 


off press and waiting to be sent to you free on request. Keep it 


on your desk for reference. 


Keak and Wien Map s make Bible lands real. Convenient, 
accurate, and reasonably cde they are recommended for use 
with the International Uniform Lessons. 


Size of Tripod 
Extended 4 ft. 


Small Maps Mounted on Wooden Roller 


Dhe VW, 


PHILADELPHIA . 
NEW YORK . . 
PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO . . . 
SAN FRANCISCO 


551 IPS 


Series of Seven, mounted on wooden roller, 
$7.50 (delivery extra), includes maps, tripod, 
and boxing. 

Single maps mounted on black sticks, 
delivery extra. 

Size of Maps: Nos. | to 5, 18!/4x27!/4 inches; Nos. 
pean 7, 20x28\/44 inches. Tripod extended is 4 feet 
igh. 

|. Period of Wilderness Wandering: 1250-1150 B. C. 
2. Period of Hebrew Settlement in Canaan: 1150- 

1050 B. C 
eh ppited and Divided Hebrew Kingdom: 


$1.50 each, 


1050-586 


4. The Post-Exile Period: 538-63 B. C. 


5. Palestine in the Time of Jesus: 4 B. C.-30 A. D. 
(Including the Period of Herod: 40-4 B. C.) 


6. St. Paul's Journeys and the Early Christian 
Church: 40-100 A. D. : 
7. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Empires. 


Pax é Ma 3 
4 P 


Series of Eight, mounted on spring rollers, in 
oak wall cabinet, 66!/ inches long, 16 inches 
high. $50.00, delivery extra. Size of maps, 42 x 
60 inches. Write for subjects. 
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Abraham, the Friend of God 


(Continued from page 5) 

rificed his present to the future of his people, of all people. 
He asked not to see the whole of the distant scene, but just 
to take one step ahead in the dark, with God. That’s a virtue 
we sadly need in modern times; our innate personal selfish- 
ness has created our social chaos; we can hardly hope for a 
change in the world until we have had a change in men, 
until we have among us a few more Abrahams who will for- 
get security and go in for sacrifice. 

Father Abraham! Generous, hospitable, prayerful, obedi- 
ent, self-erasing, courageous. He “went out, not knowing 
whither .. .”’ but going. Suppose he had been too selfish to 
start? Suppose we never start... .? 


Filling the Broken Ranks 


(Continued from page 10) 
in September as possible. This meeting is important to es- 
tablish cohesiveness among all departments of the church 
school. It should be to the teaching staff what Rally Day is 
to the school as a whole—an inspirational meeting through 
which the pace of the year will be established. 

To me, “filling the broken ranks” implies more than 
merely filling each classroom with pupils and with a teacher. 
I think of the expression as a challenge to the school to 
strengthen its stakes and lengthen its cords—to become more 
effective in its ministry of religious education. As a school 
leader, I have always found it an invaluable practice to adopt 
definite goals for the year at this first fall conference. Such 
goals should be based upon careful study of the school, 
preferably by means of the INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS. 


Announcing 
our new location... 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


Sunday School Supplies 
10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


PROMOTION DAY 


Certificates, Bibles, Books, Mottoes 
(for gifts) Invitation Cards $1.25 per 
100 


RALLY DAY 


628 Pages 


Ass’t. Services 6 479 Hymns 


Wipety ApvoprTepb 


Goals should first of all be individual. A fair sprinkling 
of schools ask each worker to sign a form of agreement cov- 
ering such basic points as regularity of attendance, lesson 
preparation, training class attendance, et cetera. Interest- 
ingly, the testimony of leaders from schools insisting on 
such high standards is that teachers can actually be enlisted 
more easily, and that more competent and trustworthy teach- 
ers are secured. 

Typical of these teachers’ pledges is this one adopted by 
the workers of the Elmhurst, Long Island, Baptist Church: 


I will sincerely endeavor to be present at every session of 
the Sunday church school at least ten minutes before time of 
opening. If illness or other cause prevents my attendance, | 
will provide a competent teacher. I will also notify the super- 
intendent of my department as early in the week as possible. 

I will endeavor to attend every monthly workers’ conference. 

I will be faithful in attendance at all regular services of the 
church ... for I cannot ask or expect pupils to do that which 
I am unwilling to do. 

I will insist upon regular and frequent departmental teach- 
ers’ meetings and help in planning of varied and helpful services 
of worship, 

i I will try to visit all pupils at least once a year, and also 
if they are absent more than one Sunday. 

I will endeavor to be the best worker that it is possible 
to become. I will therefore prayerfully study the lesson at 
least one hour each week. I will endeavor to lead pupils to ac- 
ceptance of Christ as a personal Savior and help them to live 


the Christian life. 


And, of course, there will also be corporate aims—defi- 
nite objectives revealed by the Standard—which. the school 
considers it possible to attain during the year. 

When the whole story is summed up, it is in this set- 
ting of sights that the broken ranks will really be filled... 
on a permanent basis. 


By Leading Churches of 
All Denominations 


HASY Budget-Saving Plans and com- 

plete musical program material for 
your church and school. Mail coupon for 
samples. See these books—compare them 
with others before you purchase. 


‘*Inter-Church Hymnal” —attains a new 
level of value—spiritually, musically and me- 

anically. Its beauty and sturdiness match its 
power and appeal. Its price is the lowest. You 
can’t buy more; why pay more? Hymns and tunes 
chosen by over 10,000 churches and 650 members 
of the American Guild of Organists: The result 
—a hymnal of universal popularity. ‘‘Aids-to- 
Worship’’ section, Albert W. Palmer. D.D., 
editor—96 pages—a golden treasury of devotion. 
Price $75 per 100, not prepaid. 


for 50¢ #834 


Rally Day Buttons 
24¢ dz. $1.75 C 


American Church and 

Church School Hymnal 
A notable and inspiring aid in teaching 
personal worship and devotion. Holds 
the interest of adolescents with the 
variety and appeal of its musical and 
liturgical contents, Acclaimed the best 
by eritical pastors and superintendents. 
Price only $55-per 100, not prepaid. 


American Junior 
Church School Hymnal 
Compiled by Edward R. Bartlett, D.D., 
and hean R. G. McCutchan. Its wide 
use proves its spiritual contribution to 
Junior Departments and “Junior 
Church.’’ A series of full page art stu- 
dies with descriptive and teaching ma- 
terial are a feature. Price: only $40 per 


Record Books for October 1st. Write 
for our new Catalogue, Dept. I. 
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Lowest Prices, ‘or Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 310 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pas 
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Single copies 70c postpaid. Fully or- 


‘Biglow MainExcell To, 


gold stamping fresh and 
bright, preserves luster | 
and color of covers and 
protects against prema- 
Exclusive 
advantage at no extra 
cost. 


100, not prepaid. Single copies 50c¢ post- 


5703-LC West Lake Street 
Chicago, III. 
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